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INTRODUCTION 


Welcome to the Talking Text Writer—a program that combines word processing 
with synthesized speech to help children learn to read and write. The program 
allows children to type any text and hear it spoken back to them. Using a 
developmental approach to learning that places an emphasis on motivating 
children and providing support to early readers and writers, the Talking Text Writer 
fosters a sense of competency in the child and a feeling that he or she is in control 
of the learning process. 


Two of the features that make the program a powerful learning tool are the Fix 
speech function and the Dictionary. The Fix Speech function allows the child to 
change the way the program pronounces any word. With the Dictionary, children 
can type in definitions and retrieve them at any time. These two features offer the 
child rich opportunities to explore and learn about language. 


You have purchased the home version of the Talking Text Writer. Unique to this 
version is the Scholastic Echo speech synthesis board. This is a custom board that 
will work with the Ta/king Text Writer and any other speech program for the II+ or /le. 
To learn how to install the board into your computer, refer to the Quick Start Guide. 
Also included in this home version is a storybook. The text of this storybook has 
been typed into a file on a Sample File disk. As a home learning activity, have your 
child follow the text in the book as the Jalking Text Writer reads it aloud. 


How to Use this Handbook 

This handbook contains four main sections. The first section, the Quick Start Guide, 
will teach you how to load the program and then it will introduce you to the 
program's main features. Going through this section is the quickest way to get 
started using the program. The second section of this handbook, the Reference 
Guide of Program Features, clearly explains all the features of the program. You 
can use this section to learn about everything you can do with the program, and 
then you can use it to refer to whenever you have a question about the program. 
The third section of this handbook, the Professional Guide, explains the theory that 
went into the design of the Talking Text Writer. The fourth section, the Activity 
Guide, gives you step by step activities for using the program. These activities were 
developed for use in the classroom, but you will find that they are easily adapted to 
home use. 


Where to Go from Here 

For your child to get the most out of the Ta/king Text Writer, you should take some 
time to familiarize yourself with the program's features. To do this, go to the Quick 
Start Guide, follow the steps to load the program, and then try out all features that 
are listed in that section of the handbook. If you want to learn more about some or 
all of the features, go to the Reference Guide. Next, refer to the Teaching Guide for 
hints on how to introduce the program to your child. After your child is somewhat 
comfortable with the program, look through the Activity Guide for ideas on how your 
child can use the program. If you have any questions about any of the program's 
features, look in the Reference Guide for answers. 


QUICK START GUIDE 


Getting Started 

This Quick Start Guide will teach you how to load the Talking Text Writer. \t will also 
introduce you to many of the program's features. For more complete and detailed 
information about using all of the Ta/king Text Writer's features, see the Reference 
Guide. 





ee You Need 
¢ Apple //e, lle enhanced, llc, or Franklin ACE 2000 series with at least 128K of 
memory and at least one disk drive 


Monitor (color optional) 

Printer (optional) 

Write or Read program disks 
File Disk Maker 

Blank disk or a sample File disk 


The ECHO+ Board (for the //ie computers and the Franklin) or the Cricket speech 
synthesizer (for the llc) made by Street Electronics, Inc. 


NOTE: To use the Franklin ACE 2000 series computer, you must set it so that it 
simulates the Enhanced lle. 


To install the ECHO+ Board (for the Apple \le, \le enhanced, or Franklin 2000 Series: 


1. Turn off the computer. (This is important, otherwise, you may damage your computer, 
or get a shock.) 


2. Remove the cover from your computer. 


7, 3. Insert the ECHO+ into any slot except slot #3 using a gentle rocking motion until the 


board is firmly in place. 


4. Insert the speaker cable connector into the jack labeled "mono" on the ECHO+. If 
you have headphones or stereo speakers (not included), you can connect them to 
the jack marked "stereo." 


NOTE: The two grey knobs near the speaker jacks control the volume of the left and 
right channels. 


5. Replace the cover on your computer. 


To install the Cricket (for the Apple IIc): 


1. Plug the cable attached to the Cricket into the modem port (the one with the 
telephone icon) on the back of your computer. 


2. Connect the cable from the power transformer to the jack on the back of the Cricket 
(there's only one jack). 


3. Plug the transformer into a power outlet. 


Write and Read Program Disks 

The Talking Text Writer package includes two program disks, a Write disk and a Read 
disk. The Write disk allows you to write and edit text and have the program speak back 
to you. The Read disk will only read text back to you. It will not let you write or edit text. 
Both disks allow you to print text if you have a printer hooked up to your computer. 


File Disks 

To use the Talking Text Writer, you need a File disk. You will use the disk labeled File 
Disk Maker to create File disks. On the back of the File Disk Maker, there is a Sample 
File disk. To start, you can use this disk as your File disk. If you want to learn about 
using the File Disk Maker, see page 13. 


How To Load the Talking Text Writer 
1. Insert the Write or Read disk into Drive 1. 


2. Close the drive door. 
3. Turn on your monitor. 
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. Turn on your computer. If your computer is already on, press the Control, Reset, and 
Open Apple keys at the same time. Your disk drive light will go on. 


5. As the program is loading, you will see the Title Screen on your monitor. When the 
program is loaded, the Catalog Screen will appear and you will be asked to insert a 
File disk. (If you want, you can use the Sample File disk on the back of the File Disk 
Maker.) 


6. If you have only one drive, return the Write or Read disk to its protective envelope, 
and insert the File disk into Drive 1. If you have two drives, insert the File disk into 
Drive 2. 


7. Press the Space Bar. 


CAUTION: Never put a disk in the drive, take one out of the drive, or open the drive door 
at any time while using the program unless you are on the Catalog Screen and you see 
the prompt: Insert File disk. Then press the Space Bar. Doing any of these things at any 
other time may ruin your File disk. 


Using the Talking Text Writer 
Below you will find basic information you need to know to use the Talking Text Writer. 
For more detailed information, see the Reference Guide. 


The Menu Line 

At the bottom of every screen in the Ta/king Text Writer, except the Title screen, is a list of 
commands. This list is called a menu line. To select a menu command, press the first 
letter of the command. You do not need to have a command displayed on a menu in 
order to select it. If there is a~ (tilde) before the command, press either the Open or 
Closed Apple key together with the first letter of the command. For example, if the menu 
line includes ~P)rint, press either Apple key and P to print. 


NOTE: If you are using a Franklin 2000 series computer, substitute either Apple key with 
the Open F key. 


Most screens have more than one menu line. By pressing 1, you can rotate through 
each of them. (If you press 1 and the menu line does not change, see Number 
Commands on page 17.) 


Getting Help 

If you would like information about the commands that appear on a menu line, press 
either Apple key and the Question Mark key. The program will then present a Help 
screen for that menu line. To exit from a Help screen, press the Esc key. 


The Catalog Screen 

After you load the Talking Text Writer, insert a File disk and press the Space Bar. The 
Catalog screen will list all the files on your File disk. At the bottom of the screen, this 
menu line will appear: 


G)et file N)ew file C)opy file 


lf there are no files listed, it means that the disk you are using has no files on it. In that 
case, you will need to create a new file before you do anything else. 


Creating a New File 

To create a new file, press N. A message will appear on the menu line asking how 
many columns of text you want across the screen . Press 2 for 20 columns , 4 for 40 
columns, or 8 for 80 columns. Then a message will appear at the bottom of the screen 
asking you to name the file you are creating. Type a name and press Return. The 
Original Menu Line will then reappear. To start writing a story, you must Get (load) the 
file from the Catalog screen. 


Getting a File 
To Get, or load a file, use the Up and Down Arrow keys to move the cursor to the 
file you want. Then press G (for Get file). 


Edit Screen 

When you get a file, the file is loaded into the computer and you are sent to the 
Edit screen. The Edit screen is where you will type and edit your text, as well as 
listen to any of the text you write.The line at the top of the Edit screen is the Status 
line. This line lists the current settings for various program options. For example, 
it may say Letters. This means that the Ta/king Text Writer Speech option has 
been set to speak every letter as you type it. Below the Status line is the name of 
your file and the page you're currently working on. A 20-column file has a 
maximum of 25 pages, a 40-column file ten pages, and an 80-column file five 
pages. 


Cursor Movement 

The cursor is the little square box on your screen. It shows where the next character you 
type will be placed. To move it up, down, left, or right, use the arrow keys. Here are 
some other ways to move the cursor: 


~Up Arrow Moves cursor to the previous page 
~Down Arrow Moves cursor to the next page 
~Right Arrow Moves cursor to the next word 
~Left Arrow Moves cursor to the previous word 


The ~ means that you must press either the Open or Closed Apple key and the other key 
indicated. For example, ~Up Arrow means that you should press either Apple key and 
the Up Arrow at the same time. 


Deleting Text 
You can erase a character or a string of characters by using the following keys: 


Delete Back up and erase 
~Delete Erase text under cursor 
~A Delete to the left 

~Y Delete to the right 


Editing Commands 
The menu line at the bottom of the Edit screen lists all the major word-processing 
functions available to you. When you first enter the Edit screen, the menu line will read: 


~E)rase line ~R)ecover ~L)ine insert 


This is the first of seven menu lines. To see the next one, press the 1 key. (If you press 
1 and the menu line does not change, see Number Commands on page 17.) To select 
any of the menu commands, press an Apple key and the first letter of the command. 
Here is a list of the commands you will see at the bottom of your screen along with a 
brief explanation of each. 


~E)rase line Press ~E to erase the line your cursor is on. 

~R)ecover line Press ~R to recover the last line you erased. 

~S)plit line Press ~S to split a line at the point where your cursor is. 
~L)ine insert Press ~L to insert a blank line into your text at the cursor. 
~C)lear page Press ~C to clear the page you're currently working on. 
~B)lock mark Press ~B twice marking the beginning and then the end 


of a block of text so you can perform block commands. 
Those commands will appear on a menu line after the 
second ~B is pressed. 


~G)et erased block Press ~G to get back the last block you erased. 
~P)rint file Press ~P to print the file you're currently working on. 
~F)inish (See Saving Your Text below.) 

~Q)uit (See Saving Your Text below.) 


NOTE: You do not have to have the menu line which lists a particular command showing 
on your screen to select that command. For example, you don't need to have the print 
command on the screen to print your file. 


Number Commands 

In addition to the menu commands, there are program commands which you can select 
using the number keys. Here is a list of those commands, along with a brief explanation 
of each. (See Number Commands on page 17 for more information, especially if 
pressing one of the following numbers does not accomplish what it is supposed to.) 


1-Menu rotation Rotates the menu line. 

2-Fix speech Allows you to change the pronunciation of the word the 
cursor is on. (See Fix Speech below.) 

3-Say word Says the word the cursor is on. 

4-Say line Says the line the cursor is on. 

5-Say page Says the page the cursor is on. 

6-Print line Prints the line the cursor is on. 

7-Print page Prints the page you're currently working on. 

8-Options (See Options below.) 

9-More options (See More Options below.) 

0-Dictionary (See the Dictionary on page 31.) 

Options 


Note the Status line at the top of the screen. When you first enter the Edit screen, the 
Status line will be set to the following options: 


Normal Normal Single Talk Typeover 


To change any of these settings, press 8 at any point in the program. Once you do, this 
menu will appear at the bottom of the screen: 


P)rint R)ate S)pacing T)alk 


These are the options that control the Status line settings. By pressing the first letter of 
an option, you can change its status. For example, to change the status of the print 
option, you would press P. Keep pressing P to cycle through three print options: Normal 
to Large to Middle. 


Here is an explanation of each option you will find on the menu line: 


P)rint Prints text in Normal size (20-, 40-, or 80 column files), or 
Large size type (20- or 40-column files only). The 
Middle option means that the text will be centered on the 
page (also 20- or 40-column only). 


R)ate Text is read in a Normal, Slow, or Fast speed. 

S)pacing Prints text with Single, Double, or Triple spacing. 

T)alk Silent (no speech), Letters (each letter is spoken as you 
type), or Words (each word is spoken after the Space Bar 
is pressed) 


Keep pressing the key that selects the item you want to change. When you are finished 
changing options, press Return to get back to the normal typing mode. When you save 
your text, the options you set will also be saved. 
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Typeover/Insert 

You will notice that although the word Typeover also appears on the Status line, there is 
no menu option for it. To change the status of this option, press ~at any time in the 
program. (You don't have to press 8 first.) This will change Typeover to Insert. In 
Typeover, one letter replaces another as you type. In Insert, text moves over to make 
room for the new material as each character is typed. 


More Options 
There are more program options than those that first appear on the Status line. By 
pressing 9 at any point in the program, you will get this menu: 

B)eep C)olor K)ey click W)rap 


To change the status of these items, press the first letter of the option. Here is an 
explanation of the different options: 


B)eep You can choose to have a beep sound to notify you of an error 
message. 

C)olor You can change the color of your screen and/or letters when 
typing in a 20-column file. 

K)ey click You can choose to have the key click heard or not heard when 
you press any key. 

W)rap You can choose to have text wrap around or not wrap around 


when you reach the end of a line. 


Keep pressing the key that selects the item you want to change. When you are finished 
changing options, press Return to get back to the normal typing mode. 


When you save your text, the options you set will also be saved. 


Fix Speech 

The Talking Text Writer gives you the option of changing the way it pronounces words. 
To do this, put the cursor on the word you want to change and press the 2 key. The word 
Phonetics will then appear on the second line of the screen followed by the cursor and a 
space where you can type in an alternate pronunciation. To change the pronunciation 
phonetically, type letters to show the way the word should be pronounced. For example, 
if you want to change the way boy is pronounced, you would type bauy, the letters that 
represent the correct pronunciation. If you'd rather use phonemic symbols, press an 
Apple key and S. Then use symbols from the list on page 29 to create new 
pronunciations. 
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The following menu will be at the bottom of the screen. Here is an explanation of each 
of these commands: 


~C)ancel fix Press ~C to cancel the fixed pronunciation that you have set for 
a word. 
~E)xempt word Press ~E to exempt this particular occurence of a word that you 


have set. (All other occurrences of this word will still be 
pronounced the way you set it). 

~S)peech mode Press ~S to toggle between Phonetic and Phonemic 
pronunciation. 


When you are finished changing the pronunciation of a word, press Return to get back to 
the normal typing mode. When you save your text, the pronunciations you set will also 
be saved. 


The Dictionary 

The Talking Text Writer's dictionary feature allows you to enter a definition for any word 
that you have typed. To define a word, place the cursor on that word and press zero. A 
window will open on the screen. (If this does not happen, see Number Commands on 
page 17.) Type in the definition of the word, and then press either Apple key and the K 
key to Keep it. To recall the definition at any time, place the cursor on the word and 
press 0. The window will open, and your definition will appear. Definitions created in 
one file can be called up in any file on the same File disk. For example, if you defined 
wizard in one file, the same definition would appear if you recalled the definition for 
wizard in any other file on that disk. 


Saving Your Text 
There are two commands you can use to leave your file and/or save your text. 


First, you can press an Apple key and F (for Finish) at the same time. Doing this will 
automatically save your text and take you back to the Catalog screen. This is the 
quickest way to exit from your file. 


You can also press an Apple key and Q (for Quit). Once you do this, the following menu 
will appear at the bottom of the screen: 


E)xit & save This saves your text, then takes you back to the Catalog screen 
just like ~F. 

S)ave, don't exit This saves your text and allows you to keep working on your file. 

C)ancel This takes you out of the file and returns you to the Catalog 


screen without saving your text. (Text that was saved ata 
previous time will still be saved after canceling.) 
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REFERENCE GUIDE OF PROGRAM FEATURES 


This section of the User's Guide contains information about all of the features of the 
Talking Text Writer. The best way to learn how to use the Talking Text Writer is to load 
the Write disk and write a story, trying out all the features described in this guide. For 
loading instructions, see How to Load the Talking Text Writer on page 7 of the Quick 
Start Guide. Then come back here for an explanation of each feature in the program. 
If you prefer, you can start by reading the Quick Start Guide, turning to this Reference 
Guide for any additional information you might require. 


The Talking Text Writer Package 

The Talking Text Writer package comes with two program disks—a Write disk and a 
Read disk. The Write disk lets you write and edit text, and then have that text spoken 
back to you. With the Read disk, you can read the text on your screen or have it spoken 
back to you, but you can't change any of the text. 


To use the program, you will need a File disk. The package comes with a third disk 
labeled File Disk Maker. You will use that disk to create File disks. On the back side of 
the File Disk Maker there is a Sample File disk. To start, you can use the Sample File 
disk, but at some point you should learn how to make a File disk. 


Making a File Disk 

The Talking Text Writer, like all word processors, stores your text in files. These files are 
kept on file disks. You will need to use the File Disk Maker included in your package to 
create file disks. To use it, insert the disk labeled File Disk Maker into your disk drive, 
and turn on your computer and monitor. Then, follow the instructions to remove the File 
Disk Maker disk and insert a blank disk or a disk you no longer need in Drive 1. Then 
press Return. Once you do that, the program will ask if you are sure you want to erase 
the disk in Drive 1. (When you make the disk into a File disk, all data on this disk is 
erased.) If you have changed your mind, press N for No. The instruction screen will 
then return. 


If you press Y, for Yes, the disk drive will whir for a few minutes while it is creating a file 
disk. You will then get a message asking if you want to make another File disk. If you 
don't, press N for No. To use the Talking Text Writer, you will then need to load either 
the Read or Write disk. 


lf you want to make another File disk, remove the first disk from the drive and place 


another blank disk or a disk that can be erased into Drive 1. Then press Y for Yes, and 
follow the instructions as before. 
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Talking Text Writer Screens 

As you use the Talking Text Writer, you will find that there are two screens in the 
program—the Catalog screen and the Edit screen. At each screen, you will be 
performing a different activity. At the Catalog screen, you will insert the File disk you 
want to use, and you will create new files, get files, delete files, rename files, and copy 
files. At the Edit screen you will enter and edit your text, and listen to the text you've 
entered. 


At the bottom of each screen in the program, there is a line of text. Sometimes, this line 
will be a prompt that tells you what to do next. In that case, you should do what the 
program asks. At other times, the line will be a menu line, which is a list of commands 
that can be selected from that screen. 


Menu Lines 

To select any command from a menu line, press the first letter of the command. You can 
use either uppercase or lowercase letters. You do not need to have a command 
displayed on the menu at the bottom of your screen to select it. For example, you don't 
need to have the menu line that lists Rename file on the screen in order to press R to 
rename a file. If you see a ~ symbol before the first letter of the command, press either 
Apple key and the first letter of the command. 


NOTE: If you are using a Franklin 2000 series computer, substitute either Apple key with 
the Open F key. 


lf you choose a command and then decide not to use it, press Esc. This will cancel the 
command and send you back to where you were before you chose the command. 


Rotating the Menu 

Each screen has many menu lines, but you can only view one at atime. To rotate 
through all the menu lines for any screen, press 1. (If the menu line does not change 
when you press 1, see Number Commands on page 17.) 


Hearing the Menu Line 
lf you want the computer to say the menu line currently on your screen, press an Apple 
key and the T key. 


Getting Help 

lf you ever want information about a particular command or prompt, rotate the menu until 
that command appears. Then press an Apple key at the same time as the Question 
Mark key. (You don't need to press the Shift key.) A Help screen for that menu will 
appear. When you are finished reading the Help screen, or having the computer read it 
back to you (see Say Page on page 25), press the Esc key and you will be returned to 
the screen where you were previously working. If you have a printer hooked up to your 
computer, you will also be able to print Help screens. 
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Inserting File Disks 
After you load the program, the prompt at the bottom of the Catalog screen will ask you 
to insert a File disk and press the Space Bar. 


Silent. Inzert 


File Name 


Insert File Disk, then press Space Bar. 





Figure 1 


lf you are using one drive, take the program disk out of the drive and place the File disk 
you want to use in the drive. If you are using two drives, simply place the File disk in the 
second drive. Either way, press the Space Bar after you have closed the drive door. 
Once you've done this, the Catalog screen will list all the files on that File disk. 


Changing File Disks 

lf you want to switch to a different File disk as you are using the program, get to the 
Catalog screen and press Esc. The list of files will then be erased from the screen and 
the prompt at the bottom of the screen will ask you to insert a File disk and press the 
Space Bar. Take the old File disk out of the drive and insert the new one. Then press 
the Space Bar. The list of files for the new disk will then appear. 


CAUTION: The only time you should ever switch disks is when the Catalog screen is on 


the monitor and it tells you to insert a File disk. Never switch disks at any other point in 
the program or you may ruin your File disk. 
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Catalog List of Files 
After you insert a File disk and press the Space Bar, the Catalog screen will list all the 
files that you have on your File disk. 


This disk has 228 unused blocks left. 


File # File Name 


Get file Ndew file Copy file 





Figure 2 


If no files appear on this screen, it means that your File disk is empty. If your disk is 
empty, you will have to create a new file before you can do anything else. (See Creating 
a New File below.) 


Number of Blocks Left 

The top line of the Catalog screen tells you the number of unused blocks you have left 
on your File disk. This number will go up and down as you create and erase files on 
disks. A blank disk contains 182 blocks. When the number of blocks on your disk is low 
(under 20), begin saving the pages of your text as you type. If you wait until the end of a 
file to save your text, and you run out of blocks, some of your text will not be saved. Use 
this information to determine when your current File disk is getting full. If the current disk 
does not have enough room for the file that you are about to create, be sure to create a 
new File disk. 


Creating a New File 

Like all word processors, the Talking Text Writer stores your text in files. Before you 
begin a story, you must create a file for it. Think of it as labeling a folder in which you will 
keep the pages of your story. To create a new file, use the New command listed at the 
bottom of the Catalog screen. When you are at the Catalog screen and you want to 
create a new file, press N (for New) . At the bottom of the screen, you will see the 
question: 


How many columns? 2 = 20, 4 = 40, 8 = 80 


The question refers to whether you want your file to be 20, 40, or 80 columns wide. 
Make your choice using the following information. 
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A 20-column file can be up to 25 pages long. On each page you can have nine lines, 
with each line being up to 18 characters long. In a 20-column file you can also change 
the color of the background and/or of the letters on your screen. 


A 40-column file can be up to ten pages long. On each page you can have 18 lines, 
with 38 characters per line. 


An 80-column file can be up to five pages long. On each page you can have 18 lines of 
78 characters per line. 


To choose which type of file you want, press 2 for 20, 4 for 40, or 8 for 80. This message 
will then appear at the bottom of the screen: 


Type a file name. Press Return when done. 


Type in aname for the file and then press Return. A file name can contain up to 29 
characters. If you have named your file and then later decide to change it, place the 
cursor on the file you want to fix. Then press R to select the Rename file command. 
Type in the new name. Be sure to erase any unwanted characters from the original 
name, then press Return. 


lf you press N to create a new file and then change your mind, press the Esc key to 
cancel the command. You can do this any time before you press Return. 


NOTE: If you have no files on your File disk, you will find that you cannot use any of the 
other commands before you create a file. 


Getting a File 

To enter text into a file, including a new file that you have just created, you must use the 
Get command on the Catalog Screen to get (load) the file. To do this, once you are on 
the Catalog Screen place the cursor on the file you want and press G, for Get. This file 
will then be loaded into the computer, and you will be sent to the Edit screen. Once 
there, you can type and edit your text. 


Number Commands 

In addition to the commands listed on the menu lines at the bottom of your screen, there 
is a series of commands that can be activated by pressing the number keys. These 
commands can be used on both the Catalog screen and the Edit screen. For a list of the 
number commands and an explanation of each one, see page 10 
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You have the choice of selecting these commands by pressing numbers keys only, or by 
pressing either Apple key and a number key. But you must tell the computer which 
selection method you want to use. 


The program comes set so you can select number commands by pressing a number 
key. For example, if you want to rotate the menu line, simply press 1. But, to type a 
number in your text with the program set that way, you must press an Apple key and that 
number. For example, to type 5, you must type an Apple key and the 5 key. 


lf you want to switch to the other setting, press the Ctrl key, the Apple key and the N key 
at the same time. When you switch, you will need to press both a number and either 
Apple key to select a number command. For example, to rotate the menu line, you will 
need to press an Apple key and 1. To type a number with the program set that way you 
need only type the number. | 


You can change back and forth between these settings as often as you want and at 
any time while using the program. For this Reference Guide, all number command 

examples will instruct you to use the number keys only. If you have set the program 
the other way, press either Apple key along with the number key. 


If you choose a number command and then decide not to use it, press Esc. This will 
cancel the command and send you back to where you were before you chose the 
command. 


Typing and Editing Text 
Once you Get (load) a file, the program will send you to the Edit screen where you will 
type and edit your text. 


Zaingle Silent Inzert 


Fase 1 


'e@r Jane ~Soeplat laine 





Figure 3 
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The line at the top of the screen is called the Status line. This notes the status of various 
options that you have. For example, it will tell you whether you are in the Typeover or 
Insert mode (see page 19). The second line from the top of the screen contains the 
name of your file and the number of the page you're currently working on. 


At the bottom of the screen is a menu line that lists all the commands you can select from 
the Edit screen. Press 1 to rotate the menu line and see all the commands you can 
select. (If 1 does not rotate the line, see Number Commands on page 17.) 


Cursor Movement 

The text you type will appear at the cursor—the little square box on your screen. You 
can move the cursor around the screen by pressing the Up, Down, Right, or Left Arrow 
keys. The cursor indicates the point where the next character you type will appear. 
When you combine the arrow keys with either Apple key, you can move the cursor from 
word to word and from page to page (See the chart on page 9 of the Quick Start Guide.) 


Typeover and Insert Mode 

The Talking Text Writer gives you the option of typing in either the Typeover or the Insert 
mode. The Status line lists the mode you are currently in. When you type new text over 
old text in the Typeover mode, the new text will replace the old text. 


When you type new text over old text in the Insert mode, the new text will move the old 
text to the right. In other words, you will be inserting the new text. Each mode is useful 
at different times. Experiment to find when you want to use each. At any time, you can 
press either Apple key and the | key to switch between these modes. 


Turning Word Wrap On and Off 

The Talking Text Writer allows you to type with word wrap on or off. With word wrap off, if 
you are in the middle of a word and you reach the end of a line, the word will be cut in 
half and the cursor will be sent to the next line. With word wrap on, the letters of the 
word from the first line would wrap around to the next line, where you will continue 
typing the word. To change between Wrap and No Wrap, press the 9 key. 


Note that a new Status line appears at the top of the screen listing the current setting for 
the Wrap option. At the bottom, a menu line will appear with W)rap as an option. To 
change the status of Wrap, press the W key. Notice that the listing on the Status line 
changes from Wrap to No Wrap. After setting this option, if you don't want to change any 
of the other options listed, press Return to get back to typing text. 


Setting the Color of the Letters and Screen 

In a 20-column file, you can change the color of the letters and the screen background. 
To do this, press 9. A menu line will appear, listing C)olor as one option. Press C and 
the colors will change. Keep pressing C and stop at the setting you want. Then press 
Return to get back to typing text. 
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Inserting Lines 

As you type, you may find that you want to insert text in between lines you have aready 
typed. To do this, you must first insert a blank line. Then you can enter text onto it. To 
insert a blank line, first place the cursor where you want the line to appear. Then press 
either Apple key at the same time as the L key. All text under the cursor will be moved 
down and a blank space will appear in your text. 


Erasing Characters, Lines, and Pages 
You can erase a character, many characters, a line or page using the keys and 
commands described below. 


Erasing Characters 

Pressing the Delete key erases the letter to the left of the cursor. An Apple key and the 
Delete key erases the letter on which the cursor rests. An Apple key and the Y key 
erases all text to the right of the cursor. An Apple key and the A key erases all text to the 
left of the cursor and moves the remaining text on that line over to the left. 


Erasing a Line 

To Erase a line, place the cursor at the line and press either Apple key and the E key at 
the same time. The line will be erased and the text below it will move up one line. If you 
decide you want to get the erased text back, see Recov-ering a Line below. 


Recovering a Line 

lf you erase a line and then change your mind, you can get it back. This is called 
recovering the line. Place the cursor where you want the line to appear, and then press 
either Apple key and the R key. The line will reappear. 


This is a quick way to move one line to another part of your file. You can Recover a line 
as Often as you like. Each time you press an Apple key and R, the line will appear 
wherever the cursor is. You can also recover a line in another file as long as the other 
file is the same column width as the original one. Remember that you can only get back 
the last line you erased. 


Erasing a Block of Text 

An easy way to erase a large amount of text is to erase it as a block. A block is a group 
of lines of text that you have marked off from the rest of your file. To erase a block you 
must first mark the block. To do this, use the arrow keys to move the cursor to the first 
line of the block you want to mark. Then press an Apple key and the B key. Arrows on 
both sides of the line will mark it as the beginning of the block. Next, move the cursor to 
the end of the block, and press an Apple key and the B key. Arrows will then mark each 
line of the block and a menu line containing block commands will appear. It's possible 
to mark a single line of text by pressing either Apple key and the B key twice on a line. 
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To erase the block press E, for Erase. This message will then appear at the bottom of 
the screen. 


Do you want to erase marked block? (Y/N) 


If you want to erase the block, press Y for Yes. The block you have marked will then be 
erased. If you change your mind and decide not to erase the text, press N for No. If you 
erase the text and then decide that you want it back, see Getting Back an Erased Block 

below. 


Getting Back an Erased Block 

The program will store the last block you erased. If you decide that you want it back, 
place the cursor where you want it to appear and press ~G. The block will then 
reappear. You can use this feature to move blocks of text from one file to another, too. 
First, erase the block you want to move. If you want the block to remain in its original 
location, press ~G to Get it back. Then, when you are in any other file that is the same 
column width as the original file, place the cursor where you want the block to appear, 
and press ~G. You can get a block back as many times as you want. Remember, 
though, that you can only get back the last block you erased. 


Clearing a Page 
To Clear the page you're working on, press an Apple key and the C key at the same 
time. This message will appear at the bottom of the screen: 


Do you want to clear this page? (Y/N) 


lf you want to clear the screen, type Y for Yes. The page will then be cleared of text. If 
you change your mind and decide not to clear the text on the screen, type N for No. 
You can also press the Esc key and the command will be canceled. 


WARNING: Once you clear a page of text, itis gone forever. You can't get it back. 


Moving and Copying Text 

One of the useful features of a word processor is that you can write freely and then easily 
edit your text. Two of the most useful editing features are Move and Copy, both of which 
allow you to relocate blocks of text in your file. To do either of these you must first mark 
the text you want to move or copy. By marking it, you will set it off as a block. 


To mark a block, use the arrow keys to move the cursor to anywhere on the first line of 
the block. Then press ~B. Notice that an arrow appears on both sides of the line. Next, 
move the cursor to anywhere on the last line of the block of text you want to mark, and 
press ~B again. Notice that there is now an arrow on both sides of each line within the 
block. You will also notice that a menu line of block commands appears at the bottom of 
the screen. Included in this line is C)opy and M)ove. 
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Copying a Block of Text 

You can Copy a block of text that's no bigger than the blank space at the end of your file. 
To do this, first mark the block of text as previously explained. Then move the cursor to 
where you want the copy of that block to appear. You can copy onto other pages if you 
want, but you must always move the cursor outside the marked block of text. When you 
have the cursor where you want it, press the C key. A copy of your text will then appear, 
leaving the block of text that you marked in its original location, too. } 


Moving a Block of Text 

As previously explained, to Move a portion of your text, you must first mark it. Then, 
move the cursor to the line right below where you want to move the block. You can 
move your text to other pages, but you must always place the cursor outside the marked 
block of text. When you have the cursor where you want it, press the M key. The block 
of text will then disappear from its original location and reappear at the location of the 
cursor. 


Splitting Lines and Reformatting Text 

The Talking Text Writer has a unique feature that makes editing easy for young users. 
This feature is the Split line command. With this command, you can split a line at-any 
point and then add text to it. This effect is similar to inserting text on other word pro- 
cessors, but it is easier for young users to understand and more compatible with their 
method of writing. This function is also useful if the user wants to perform a function on 
only one part of aline. After the user has split lines, though, there will be unwanted 
spaces in the text. To close up those spaces, use the Reformat Block command. Here is 
an explanation of both commands. 


Splitting a Line 

To Split a line at any point, simply move the cursor to the point where you want the split 
to occur. Then press an Apple key at the same time as the S key. The part of the line to 
the right of the cursor will move down to the next line and all lines below it will move 
down one space. 


Reformatting a Block of Text 

After you have split lines and made other changes to your text, you will find that there 
will be unwanted spaces in the text. By marking off, or blocking, an area where there 
are unwanted spaces and then reformatting the block, you can close up the spaces. To 
do this, first mark the block of text. 


To mark a block, use the arrow keys to move the cursor to any location on the first line of 
the block. Then press ~B. Notice that an arrow appears on both sides of the line. Next, 
move the cursor to anywhere on the last line of the block, and press ~B again. There 
will now be an arrow on both sides of each line within the block. Notice also that a menu 
line of Block commands will appear at the bottom of the screen. On this line you will see 
R)eformat. Now that you have marked the block you want to reformat, just press R. The 
lines will close up, leaving cleaner text. If you want, you can reformat text on more than 
one page. 
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Here is an example of how you could use this command. Say you have been writing in 
a 20-column file and you find yourself with the following text on your Edit screen: 


Hornmal MHormsal fangle Silent Inztert 


File 4 i 


There Was once 
a dag 

famed Rawlt. 
liked ta 


bury bones. gy 


“Eorase line “~Roecover line *~S3°pliat line 





Figure 4 


To improve the appearance of the text, you would probably want to close up the spaces 
in the second and fourth lines. But you should reformat all the way to the end of the 
sentence. Todo this, place the cursor on the second line and press ~B. Arrows will 
then appear on both sides of that line. Next, place the cursor on the last line of text and 
press ~B. Arrows will then appear on both sides of each line from the second to the last. 
Next, press R (for Reformat). The program will then reformat the text so it will appear like 
this: 


Wet once a2 
rammed RowlFt. 
iKed to Bury 


fl it 


—~ 
i al 


Peeler: 


*“R>ecover line ~“Srpiit line 





Figure 5 


The reformatted text is much easier to read, since there are no unwanted spaces. 
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Double-spacing Text 

lf you want to put a blank line in between the lines of any portion of your text, block that 
portion and use the Double-space command. First, you must mark the block. To do that, 
use the arrow keys to move the cursor to anywhere on the first line of the block. Then 
press ~B. Notice that an arrowhead appears on both sides of the line. Next, move the 
cursor to anywhere on the last line of the block and press ~B again. Notice that there is 
now an arrowhead on both sides of each line within the block. Now that you have 
marked the block that you want to double-space, just press D. A blank line will then 
appear between each line of the block. If you want, you can double-space text on more 
than one page. 
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HAVING YOUR TEXT SPOKEN 





The Talking Text Writer offers the unique feature of allowing you to hear the text that is 
onthe screen. You can have the program speak every letter or word as you type it, or 
you can have it speak any word, line, or page that you have already typed. 


Speaking Text as You Type It 

As you type text, you can have the program speak every letter or every word. Or you can 
choose to have the program be silent as you type. The current status of this option is 
listed on the Status line at the top of the page. To change the setting, press 8. Amenu 
line will then appear at the bottom of the screen. One of the options on this menu is 
T)alk. To change the setting of the Talk option, press the T key. Keep pressing T to 
cycle through all of the Talk options. Notice the word on the Status line changing from 
Silent to Letters to Words. 


With the program set to the Silent option, the computer will not speak as you type. It will 
speak if you press one of the speech number commands (either 3, 4, or 5). They are 
explained below. With the Letters option, the computer will say each letter as you type it. 
With the Words option, the computer will say each word as you type once you press the 
Space Bar to indicate that you have finished typing that word. After setting this option, if 
you don't want to change any of the other options listed on the menu line, press Return 
to get back to typing text. 


Speaking Text Already on the Page 
In addition to having the program speak as you type, you can have it speak any text that 
is already on the screen. 


Saying a Word 

To have the computer say a single word, place the cursor on that word, or on the space 
just to the right of the word. Then press the 3 key. If you want, you can use this 
command on the Catalog screen to have the computer speak file names. This is also 
very useful in previewing speech corrections as they are being corrected on the Fix 
Speech line. 


Saying a Line 

To have the computer say a line, place the cursor anywhere on the line you want 
spoken, then press the 4 key. If you want to have a particular line on a Help screen 
spoken, get to that line and press 4. To stop the computer before it completes the whole 
line, press any key. If you want, you can use this command on the Catalog screen to 
have the computer speak file names. 


Saying a Page 

To have the computer say a whole page, get to that page and press the 5 key. If you 
want to have a Help screen spoken, get to that screen and press 5. To stop the 
computer from speaking before it completes a page, press any key. You can use this 
command on the Catalog screen to have the computer speak the full screen of file 
names. 
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Setting the Speed of Speech 

You can change the rate at which the program speaks your text. To do this, press the 8 
key. The menu line at the bottom of the screen will list R)ate. To change the setting of 

this option, press the R key. Keep pressing the R key to cycle through the Rate options. 
Notice the word on the Status line changing from Normal to Slow to Fast. After setting 

this option, if you don't want to change any of the other options listed on the menu line, 
press Return to get back to typing text. 


Correcting Pronunciations 

lf you don't like the way a word is pronounced, or if you want a word pronounced 
differently for another reason, you can change the pronunciation of any word, including 
file names on the Catalog screen. To change a pronunciation, place the cursor on the 
word that you want to change, then press 2. The cursor will move up to the line where 
the name of your file normally appears. Also, the menu at the bottom of your screen will 
now list the following Fix Speech commands. 


~C)ancel fix ~E)xempt word ~S)peech mode 


Each of these options is listed below. 


Mormal Hormal B2inale 


Frhometics: berry 


There Was once 3 


dag mamed Rowlf. 


She liked to fie 


Ges r 


“x “Eoxempt word “Speech mode 





Figure 6 


Speech Mode 

You can change the pronunciation of a word using either phonetics (normal letters), or 
phonemes (symbols specific to the ECHO+ Board and Cricket speech synthesizer, listed 
on page 29.) For each word, you can use one or the other, but not both. To change 
from one mode to the other, press an Apple key and the S key. 


NOTE: A list of common words that the synthesizers have trouble with and their 
corrected phonetic or phonemic spelling appears on page 30. 
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Phonetics 
To fix the pronunciation of a word phonetically, type in any combination of letters that will 
produce the sound you want when that word is spoken. 


As an example of how to do this, type listen on the Edit screen. (If you are in the Fix 
Speech mode, first press Esc to get back to the Normal typing mode.) Place the cursor 
on the word and press 3 to hear how the computer pronounces it. You will notice that it 
does not pronounce it as well as it might. To fix this, press 2. This should put you back 
in the Fix Speech mode. Type lissen following the word Phonetics. This is a phonetic 
spelling of listen. Type the 3 key and you will hear the word. To set this as the 
pronunciation of listen, press Return. Now every time the program reads the word listen 
in this file, it will pronounce it as you have changed it. If you decide not to change the 
pronunciation, press the Esc key at any time before you press Return. 


Phonemes 
To fix the pronunciation of a word phonemically, type in the phonemic codes for the 
pronunciation you want. The phonemic codes are listed on page 29. 


As an example of this, type machine on the Edit screen. (If you are already in the Fix 
Speech mode, first press Esc to get back to the Normal typing mode.) Place the cursor 
on the word and press 3 to hear how the computer pronounces it. You will notice that it 
does not pronounce it well. To fix this, press the 3 key. Next, press an Apple key and S 
so that the word Phonemics appears before the cursor. Next, type MU$&N—the 
phonemic pronunciation of machine. Press 3 and you will hear the word. To set this as 
the pronunciation of machine, press Return. Now, every time the program reads the 
word machine in this file, it will pronounce it as you have changed it. If you decide not to 
change the pronunciation of the word, press the Esc key any time before you press 
Return. 


NOTE: When typing in a phonemic correction, you must use all uppercase letters and 
symbols. 


lf you want a word to flash and not be spoken, place the cursor on that word and press 
2. Then press Return before typing in a phonetc or phonemic pronunciation. 


Cancel Fix 

lf you've fixed the pronunciation of a word, and you want to go back to the original way it 
was pronounced, you can Cancel the fix. To do this, place the cursor on the word and 
press the 2 key. This will put you in the Fix Speech mode. Then press an Apple key and 
the C key. This will cancel the pronunciation you have set for all occurrences of this 
word in the file you're working on. If you listen to the word after you have canceled the 
correction, you will find that it is pronounced as it was originally. 
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Exempt Word 

If you have fixed the pronunciation of a word, and you come upon a single occurrence of 
the word where you want it pronounced as it was originally, you can Exempt that 
occurrence from the correction. To do this, place the cursor on that occurrence of the 
word, and press the 2 key. This will put you in the Fix Speech mode. Then press an 
Apple key and the E key. 


As an example, type the sentence I will read today. The program will pronounce 
"read" as "red." Since this is incorrect, you will want to fix it. To do this, place the cursor 
on the word "read," and press the 2 key. Fix the pronunciation phonetically by typing 
reed. Then press the Return key. This pronunciation will work well until you type the 
sentence I read yesterday. Because you fixed that pronunciation earlier, the 
machine will now say "read" as "reed." But you want it pronounced as it was originally. 
Here is where the Exempt command is useful. Place the cursor on "read" in the second 
sentence and press the 2 key. Then press an Apple key and the E key. Your cursor will 
return to the Edit screen. Listen to the second sentence. It should sound correct. You 
can do this to as many occurrences of a word as you want. 
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Phoneme Codes 
If you want to phonemically fix the pronunciation of a word, you must use the codes 
listed below. Be sure to type them in uppercase letters and symbols only. 


VOWELS VOICED CONSONANTS 
Sample Dictionary PHN Sample Dictionary PHN 
Word Symbol Code Word Symbol Code 
cat a A let | a 
lot 0 ; many m M 
caught 6 ? not n N 
let e E sing ng / 
see é & red r R 
hid i | this fh ( 
book 00 Q very V V 
but u U wet Ww W 
due 00 yes y Y 
about r) zero Z z 
azure zh X 
DIPHTHONGS STOP CONSONANTS 
Sample Dictionary PHN Sample Dictionary PHN 
Word Symbol Code Word Symbol Code 
cake a @ | bat b B 
tie ! ! dog d D 
toe ) O get g G 
pound OU # kick kK K 
toil 0i ? pet p P 
you u % tie t T 
check ch C 
job j J 
"R" COLORED VOWELS | UNVOICED FRICATIVES 
Sample Dictionary PHN Sample Dictionary PHN 
Word Symbol Code Word Symbol Code 
Car ar + fit f F 
chair er @R hat h H 
her er 'R see S S 
hear ér &R she sh $ 
fire Ir IR think th ) 
for or OR 
tour oor QR 
hour Our #R 
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Common Words and Their Corrections 
The ECHO+ and Cricket synthesizers have trouble pronouncing the following common 
words. Next to each word is listed the phonetic or phonemic speech correction for that 
word. Review this list to learn how to fix the pronunciation of words. 


Word 


animal 
another 
beautiful 
became 
because 
before 
begin 
being 
between 
boy 
bring 
careful 
chair 
different 
easy 
enough 
every 
front 

full 
heart 
house 


Correction 


an imul 
uhnuhther 
butiful 

be came 
bee cawzz 
be fore 

be ggin 
be ingg 
be tween 
bauy 
bringg 
K@RFULL 
C@R 
diffrent 
easey 
eenough 
evry 

frunt 

FQL 

hart 

H#S 


Word 


idea 
keep 
listen 
many 
maybe 
morning 
Mrs. 
nothing 
number 
pretty 
small 
some 
special 
stop 
thought 
top 

turn 
use 
with 
woman 
wonder 


Correction 


i deuh 
K&P 
lissen 
menny 
may be 
morn ingg 
misses 
nuhthingg 
num ber 
pritty 


smmall 


wunder 


NOTE: The phonemic corrections use uppercase letters and symbols. 
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USING THE DICTIONARY 


The Dictionary feature of the Talking Text Writer lets you create, store, and recall a 
definition for any word you type on the Edit screen. Once you have created a definition, 
you'll be able to use any of the speech commands to have it spoken back to you. You 
will also be able to change the pronunciation of any of the words with the Fix Speech 
command. To create a definition, place the cursor on the word you want to define and 
press the zero key. A window will then open on the screen. 


mormal MHormsl 


There a2 once 


Gir) Hamed RawlFf. 


[he liked to Bury 


A hashly demesticsted msmnniai 
Proatpacly desrended -#-rom tne coamnman 


“hoRep DGefiniftian 





Figure 7 


Type in your definition and press an Apple key and the K key. If you have already 
created a definition and want to recall it, place the cursor on the word and press 0. The 
window will then open and the definition will appear. If you create a definition in one file, 
you can recall that definition in any file on that File disk. 


Here is a more detailed explanation of how the Dictionary feature works. 


When you place the cursor on a word that you want to define, press 0. A window will 
open and this menu will appear: 


~K)eep definition ~O)mit definition 


Keep Definition 

To store the definition you entered, you must Keep it. To do this, type in a definition and 
press an Apple key and the K key. Once you do this, any time you place the cursor on 
that word and press 0 (zero), the definition will appear in the window. This will work in 
any file on the File disk. If you want, you can change the definition when you recall it. 
Just be sure you keep it each time you change it. 
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Omit Definition 

Once you have a definition stored on your disk, you can Omit (delete) it. To do this, 
recall the definition by placing the cursor on the word you have defined, then press 0 
(zero). The definition will appear. Press an Apple key and the letter O key. The 
definition will disappear. To have the definition completely omitted from the File disk, 
you must omit it from every file where you have kept it. 


For example, say you have two files—File A and File B—and the word wizard appears 
in both files. You have entered and kept a definition for wizard in File A. Then go to File 
B and recall the definition. Read the definition, then press K for Keep. Because you 
pressed K, the definition is then hooked into both File A and File B. To delete the 
definition from the File disk, you would have to omit it from both File A and File B. 


Recalling Definitions 

Once you have created a definition and kept it, you can recall it within any file on the 
same File disk. To do this, place the cursor on the word and press the 0 (zero) key. The 
definition will then appear. You can make changes to it if you like. If you do, however, 
be sure to press K to keep this changed definition. If you don't make any changes, press 
Esc to return to typing text. 


More Options 

As you type, you will notice that there is a beep whenever you get an error message. 
You will also notice that there is a click every time you press a key. If you prefer, you can 
turn these sounds off. 


To Beep or Not To Beep 

To turn the beep on or off, press the 9 key. A new Status line and a new menu line will 
appear. The Status line will list the present setting of this option, and the menu line at 
the bottom of the screen will list Beep as one option. To change the setting, press B. 
Note that the setting on the Status line will then change. When you have set this option 
as you want it, and if you don't want to change any of the other options listed, press 
Return to get back to typing text. 


Turning Key Click Off 

To turn the key clicking sound on or off, press the 9 key. A new Status line and a new 
menu line will appear. The Status line will list the present setting of this option and the 
menu line at the bottom of the screen will list K)ey click as an option. To change the 
setting, press K. Note that the setting on the Status line will then change. When you 
have set this option as you want it, and if you don't want to change any of the other 
options listed, press Return to get back to typing text. 


Saving a File 

As in all word processors, you must save the text you write. If you don't save your text, it 
will be lost forever when you return to the Catalog screen. There are two commands 
that allow you to save your text: Finish a File and Quit a File. 


Finishing a File 

The quickest way to both save a file and return to the Catalog screen simultaneously is 
to press either Apple key and the F key. Once you're back at the Catalog screen, you 
can select any of the commands available there or end your session on the computer. 
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Quitting a File 
The Quit command gives you three options. To see these options, press an Apple key at 
the same time as the Q key. This menu will appear at the bottom of your screen: 


E)xit& save S)ave, don't exit C)ancel 


If you decide not to Quit, press the Esc key before selecting any of these menu options. 
If you decide to go ahead and Quit, here is an explanation of each of the three Quit 
options. | 


Exit and Save 

To save your file and then exit to the Catalog screen, press the E key. Once there, you 
can select any of the commands available at that screen, or end your session on the 
computer. This is the same as Finishing a File described above. 


Save, Don't Exit 

To save your file and continue working without exiting to the Catalog Screen, press S. 
As arule, you should do this every ten minutes or so in case you accidentally cancel 
your file or in case your computer is switched off while you're working on a file. If this 
happens, you will only lose the text you have typed in since the last time you saved the 
file. 


NOTE: When you save a file, you will not only be saving the text in that file but also the 
Status of options, color (in a 20-column file), and the speech corrections that you have 
set for that particular file. 


Cancel 

To exit to the Catalog screen without saving your text, press C. If you do this, you will 
lose all changes you have made to your text since the last time you saved your file. You 
will also lose any options you set and any speech corrections you made. 


Making Copies of Files 

You can copy files you have created. This can be helpful if you want to make changes 
to a copy while keeping the original file intact. Files can be copied onto the same disk 
as the original file or onto another File disk. 


To copy a file, go to the Catalog screen. Then, place the cursor on the file you want to 
copy and press C (for Copy file). The disk drive will whir. The list of files will temporarily 
disappear and this prompt will appear at the bottom of the screen: “Insert File Disk, then 
press Space Bar." 


To copy the file onto the same disk, simply press the Space Bar. The program will copy 
the file and then list the files on that disk once again. You will see that the copy is added 
to the list of files. 


If you want to copy the file onto another File disk, insert that other disk and press the 
Space Bar. The program will copy the file and then list all the files for that File disk. To 
get back to using your original disk, press Esc. You will then be asked to insert a File 
disk. Insert your original File disk and press the Space Bar. 
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Renaming a File 

You can change the name of any file. This is done at the Catalog screen. Place the 
cursor on the file you want to Rename and press the R key. Type inanewname. Be 
sure to erase any unwanted characters from the original name. Then press Return. If 
you change your mind and decide not to rename the file, press the Esc key to cancel the 
command instead of pressing Return. 


Erasing a File 

You can erase any file from a disk. This is done at the Catalog screen. Place the cursor 
on the file you want to erase. Then press the E key. This message will appear at the 
bottom of your screen: "Do you want to erase this file? (Y/N)" 


Once you erase a file it is gone for good, so be sure you want to erase the file before you 
answer this question. Then, if you want to erase the file from the disk, press Y (for Yes). 
If you change your mind and don't want to erase the file, press N (for No). You can also 
press the Esc key to cancel the command instead of pressing Y or N. If you erase the 
file, the file name will disappear from the Catalog screen. Also, any definitions that were 
hooked to the erased file will be erased from the dictionary. In other words, if you chose 
to keep a definition of a word in a file that you want to erase, but did not choose to keep 
it by pressing an Apple key and the K key in any other file, it will be erased from the disk 
when you press Y (for yes). 
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PRINTING WITH THE TALKING TEXT WRITER 


The Talking Text Writer lets you print a line, a page, or an entire file. You also have the 
option of printing your text with single, double, or triple spacing. If you are working on a 
20- or 40-column file, you can even print in large type or with the text centered (Middle 
option). If you want to print, though, the program must be set up for your printer and 
interface card. 


Setting the Program To Work With Your Printer 

If you want to print any of the text you write with the Ta/king Text Writer, you must con- 
figure the program for the printer, interface card, and slot you are using. You must do 
this right when you load the program on the Catalog screen, before you insert a File 
disk, and press the Space Bar. If you try to do it after that point, it will not work. If you are 
already past that point and want to configure the program, save any text you might have 
written and turn your computer off. Then, before you load the program, be sure you 
know which interface card you are using and which slot it is in. If you don't know this 
information, open up your computer and check. After closing up your computer and 
reloading the program, follow the instructions below. 


Selecting a Printer Slot 

To tell the program the slot into which your interface card is connected, load the program 
into you computer. While you are on the Catalog screen, press an Apple key and the S 
key before you insert a File disk. Then press the Space Bar. You will be sent to a screen 
that lists all the slots in your computer. Use the Up and Down Arrow keys to highlight the 
slot to which your interface card is connected. Then press Return. You will then be sent 
back to a blank Catalog screen. The program now knows the slot into which your 
interface card is connected. 


Selecting a Printer 

Here is how to tell the program which printer you are using. Load the program. While 
you are on the Catalog screen, before you insert a File disk and press the Space Bar, 
press an Apple key and the P key. You will be sent to a screen that lists many printers. 
lf your printer is on this list, use the Up and Down Arrow keys to move the cursor to that 
printer and then press Return to select it. You will be sent back to a blank Catalog 
screen. The program will then know which printer you are using. _ 


You'll notice that Daisywheel is one of the files on the list. If you have any type of letter 
quality printer, use the Up and Down Arrow keys to place the cursor at this option and 
press Return. If this file does not work for your printer, you'll have to create a custom 
configuration file. 


lf your printer is not on this list, see Editing the Printer, and Printer Interface Card Custom 
Configuration Files below. 
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Selecting an Interface Card 

Here is how to tell the program which interface card you are using. Load the program. 
While you are on the Catalog screen, before you insert a File disk and press the Space 
Bar, press an Apple key and the | key. You will then be sent to a screen which lists many 
interface cards. If your card is listed, use the Up and Down Arrow keys to highlight that 
card and press Return to select it. Then a blank Catalog screen will appear and the 
program will know which interface card you are using. 


You'll notice that Parallel is one of the files on the list. If you have any type of parallel 
interface card, use the Up and Down Arrow keys to place the cursor at Parallel and 
press Return. If this file does not work with your printer, you'll have to create a custom 
configuration file. 


If your card is not on this list, see Editing the Printer, and Printer Interface Card Custom 
Configuration File below. 


NOTE: If you have an Apple lic or Franklin computer, the interface card is already built 
in, so you would place the cursor at either Apple llc or Franklin. 


Editing A Printer Custom Configuration File 

lf you want to configure the Talking Text Writer to your printer, but it is not on the list, 
choose the Custom option. To do this, press E, for E)dit custom file. You will be sent to 
a screen that contains prompts. You will enter a code below each prompt to create a file 
for your specific printer. The codes you will need to type can be found in your printer 
manual. Look under headings such as Printer, Programming Commands, or Control 
Codes. You will need to enter the codes in hexadecimal (hex). If you find codes that are 
not in hex, you'll have to convert them. (See the chart on page 43.) 


The last five codes refer to printing in the large text graphics mode in a 20-column file. If 
you are unable to find all of the codes in the file, at least try to fill in the codes for Normal 
and Double width print. (See page 40 for a list of codes for several common printers that 
haven't already been configured for you.) This will enable you to print normal text in a 
20-column file and normal and large text in a 40-column file. If you don't fill in the 
options in the custom file at all, you will still be able to print normal text in 40-and 80- 
column files. 
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Sample Printer Configuration File 
Here is an example of the completed printer configuration file for the Okidata 182 
Printer. 


Okidata 182 

Begin normal width print: 
Li 

Begin double width print: 
1F 

Print black spot: 

FPP rr 

Print white spot: 

00 00 00 

Enter graphics mode: 

1B 25 39 OE 03 

Leave graphics mode: 
03 02 

Initialize printer: 

18 


Notice the numbers and letters under each prompt. These are hexadecimal codes that 
the user has entered. This completed file enable the program to print on the Okidata 
182. 


lf you want to View other configuration files, use the arrow keys to move the cursor to the 
printer file you would like to see and press V. When you are finished looking at a file, 
press ESC to return to the Printer Catalog screen. 


What You Must Do 
To custom configure your printer, you will begin with the cursor right below the first 
prompt: "Begin normal width print." 


You must enter the code that will configure your printer to begin printing normal width 
text. Look in your printer manual for this code. It will not always be refered to as normal 
width print. It may instead be listed as "End Double Width" or "Enlarged Character OFF." 
Or it may refer to "pica type" or "10 cpi" that stands for ten characters per inch, which is 
the normal width of text on a page. For the above example of an Okidata 182 printer, the 
hexadecimal code is 1E. 


After typing in a code, press Return. This will move you from one option to the next. If 


you want to go back to an option you have already filled in, use the Up and Down Arrow 
keys. 
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To complete the custom configuration file, look up each of the options and fill in the 
proper hexadecimal code. Here is an exaplanation of the other options in the printer file. 


Begin double width print: This code commands the printer to print double wide 
characters (five characters per inch). This is the size of normal type in a 20-column file 
and large type in a 40-column file. 


Print black spot: This code causes the printer to print one of the big spots that form the 
large characters in a 20-column file. For printers that print dot or bit image graphics, the 
code is usually a series of FF's. For printers that print block graphics, the code is 
typically a single character which commands the printer to print a big black spot. 


Print white spot: This code causes the printer to skip one spot width when printing 
characters in a 20-column file. For printers that print dot or bit image graphics, the code 
is usually a series of O's, resulting in a blank space. For printers that print block 
graphics, it is usually just the "space" character, which is 20 in hexadecimal. 


Enter graphics mode: This code is sent to the printer before each row of large spots to 
prepare the printer for whatever graphics mode is being used. For printers that print dot 
or bit image graphics, this code usually puts the printer in the pixel (or dot) graphics 
mode and specifies the length of the graphics information to follow. For printers that 
print block graphics, this code may be needed to adjust the characters and/or line 
spacing so the individual blocks that form each character are lined up with one another, 
and the characters appear continuous. 


NOTE: The 03 part of the code is actually all you need to enter the graphics mode. In 
this example, the preceding four sets of characters refer to line feed spacing. If those 
codes are put in, the characters will print out neater and more compressed. 


Leave graphics mode: This code enables the program to move out of the graphics 
mode and return to printing normal size characters. 


Initialize printer: This code undoes any of the changes that were made while in the 
graphics mode and takes you back to normal printing. It will not always be listed in your 
manual as initialize printer. It may be listed as linefeed spacing instead. 


When you have entered as many codes as you can find, press ~F (for finish) to save the 
file you have configured onto the Talking Text Writer program disk. If you want to exit 
from the configuration screen without saving your file, press ESC. Either way, you will 
be sent to the Printer Catalog screen that lists printers. Place the cursor at CUSTOM 
and press Return to select the file you just created. You will be sent to a blank Catalog 
screen. If you want to configure your printer interface card, see instructions below. If you 
want to use the Talking Text Writer, insert a File disk into your drive, and press the 
Space Bar. 
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To complete the custom configuration file, look up each one of the options and fill in the 
proper hexadecimal code. Here is an explanation of the other options in the interface 
file. 


Enable high-order bit: By default, most cards only send seven bits per charater to the 
printer. In order to print out large 20-column characters, however, the printer must 
sometimes be sent 8-bits per character. This code commands the interface card to pass 
all eight bits for each character to the printer. 


Disable high-order bit: This code commands the interface card to return to the default 
state, in which only seven bits per character are passed to the printer. 


When you have entered as many codes as you can find, press ~F (for Finish) to save the 
file you have configured onto the Talking Text Writer program disk. If you want to exit 
from the configuration screen without saving your file, press ESC. Either way, you will 
be sent to the Interface Card Catalog screen that lists the interface cards. Place the 
cursor at CUSTOM and press Return to select the file you just created. You will be sent 
to a blank Catalog screen. If you want to use the Talking Text Writer, insert a File disk 
into your drive and then press Space Bar. 


If there is still a problem write to: 


Scholastic Inc. 
Software Department 
Testing Coordinator 
730 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 
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LIST OF COMMON PRINTERS 


ANADEX DP-6500, 9000B, 9001B, 9500B, 9501B, 9620B, 9625B. 
SO (OE) Start Double-Width Print. 
DC2 (12) Select the 10 CPI font. (Also activated by ESC Q.) 
ESC 5 (35) Double-Width Print ON.* 
“Only models DP-9620B and DP-9625B. 


ANADEX WP-6000 
ESC N (4E) Start Double Width Print. 
ESC J (4A) Select Horizontal Pitch n. 
n n [n=0=1 Ocpi] 


APPLE DOT MATRIX PRINTER (DMP) 
CONT-N (OE) Begin Headline Mode. 
ESCN (4E) Pica. 


CENTRONICS 122, 150-1, 150-2, 150-3, 150-4 
ESC SO (OE) Elongated Character ON. 


CENTRONICS 351PC 
SO (OE) Enlarged Characters ON. 
ESC P (50) Pica Characters ON. 


CENTRONICS 358-1, 358-2, 358-3, 358-4 
SO (OE) Alternate Character Set. (ANSI only). 
Expanded Print ON. (703 only) 
ESC 3 (33) Alternate Character Set. (703 only) 
ESC[ (5B) Select 10 CPI Horizontal Pitch. 
W 77 


CENTRONICS 702, 703, 704 
SO (OE) Elongaged Characters ON. 


CENTRONICS 730-1, 730-2, 730-3, 730-4 
ESC SO (OE) Elongated Characters ON. 
ESC DC3 (13) Pica Pitch. 


CENTRONICS 737-1, 737-2, 739 
ESC SO (OE) Double-Width Print On. 
ESC DC3 (13) Select 10 cpi Monospaced Character Set. 


CENTRONICS GLP 
SO (OE) Enlarged Characters ON. 
DC4 (14) Enlarged Charcters OFF. 
ESC W ((57) Double-Width Characters. 
n n [n=1-ON] [n-0-OFF] 
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CENTRONICS H80-1, H80-2 
SO (OE) Enlarged Print ON. 
ESC P (50) Pica Characters. 


CITIZEN MSP-10/15, MSP-20/25 
SO (OE) Set the Print Pitch to Enlarged Mode. 
ESC~ (7E) Selects Character Pitch. 
3 33 [n=0=Pica} 


C. ITOH 1550, 7500, 8510A, 8510B, 8510S/SC 
SO (OE) Double Width Print ON. 
ESC N (4E) Pica Pitch (10 cpi) ON. 

DC2 (12) Elongated Charcters ON.” 

*Only model 7500. 


DIABLO INK JET PRINTER 
SO (OE) Alternate Character Set. 
S| (OF) Primary Character Set. 


DIABLO P11, P31, P32, P38 
ESC SO (0E) Elongated Print ON. 
ESCA (41) Select 10 cpi. (Normal)* 
*Only model P38. 


DIABLO S11, $31, $32 
ESC 85 (38) Double-Width Print ON. 


(35) 
ESC 73 (37) Select 10 cpi. (Normal) 
33) 


EPSON LQ-1500 
SO (OE) Expanded Mode ON. 
ESC P (50) Elite Mode OFF. Returns to Pica. 


EPSON MX-80 WITH GRAFTRAXPLUS 
SO (OE) Enlarged Print ON. 


ESC@ (40) Turns OFF ALL Special Codes. Resets the printer to 10 CPI. 


EPSON MX-80 WITH GRAFTRAX-80 
ESC S 53) Expanded Print Mode ON. 
ESC T (54) Expanded Print Mode OFF. 


MICRO PERIPHERALS PRINTMATE 99, 150 
ESC N (4E) Elongated Print ON 
ESC * (5E) Set 10 Character per inch-Serif Font 
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MICRO PERIPHERALS SOLUTION SERIES "S", "X", "SX" 

ESC SO (0E) Elongated Print ON. (Also activated by ESC N) 

ESCA (41) Set Print Quality where n=quality, m=density 

n,m n,m The following could be used with the Pica (10 cpi) pitch: 
n=2=(32h 50d)=Correspondence Print 
n=3=(33h 51d)=Correspondence/Enhanced Print* 
n=4=(34h 52d)=Executive NLQ Print* 
n=5=(35h 53d)=Letter Quality Print* 
m=0=(30h 48d)=10 cpi. 


“These features are not available on all models. 

"S" has Correspondence Quality Print only. 

"X" has both Correspondence & Executive Quality Print. 
"SX" has all three: Correspondence/Executive /LQP. 


MICRO PERIPHERALS SPRINTER 
ESC N (4E) Elongated Print ON. 
ESC * (5E) Set 10 Character per inch-Serif Font 
ESC\ (5C) Set 10 Character per inch-Draft Style. 


NEC PINWRITER P2/P3-2, P2/P3-7 
DC2 (12) 7-bit Mode-Elongated Print ON. 
8-bit Mode-ignored. 
ESCN (4E) Pica HS Mode ON. (High Speed) 
ESCH (48) Pica HD Mode ON. (High Density) 
ESC h (68) Pica NLQ Mode ON. (Near Letter Quality) 


NEC PINWRITER P2/P3-3 
ESC ? (8F) Select a Print Mode according to the value of n. 
n n [n=0=Pica HS] 
[n=1=Pica HD] 
[n=2=Pica NLQ] 


NEC SPINWRITER 2050, 3550, 8850 
SO (OE) Expanded Mode ON. 
ESC S (53) Set 10 CPI. 


PANASONIC KX-P1090, KX-1091, KX-1092 
SO (OE) Set Expanded Print Mode. 
ESC P (50) SELECT PICA" 
[n=0=Pica] 
n n *Only the KX-1090. 
ESC P (50) Turns off Elite Mode.* 
*Except the KX-1090. 


STAR MICRONICS DELTA 10, GEMINI 10X, RADIX 10 
SO (OE) Double Width Print Mode ON. 
ESC B (42) Set Characters per inch. 
n n [n=t=10 cpi] 
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ASCII Character Codes 


Dec = decimal ASCII code 

Hex = hexadecimal ASCII code 

Char = ASCII character name 

Type = Apple /le keyboard representation 


Dec Hex Char Type 

0 00 NUL Control -@ 

1 01 SOH Control -A 

2 02 STX Control -B 

3 03 ETX Control -C 

4 04 EOT Control -D 

5 05 ENQ Control -E 

6 06 ACK Control -F 

Z 07 BEL Control -G 

8 08 BS Control -H_ or Left-Arrow 
9 09 HT Control -| 

10 OA LF Control -J or Down-Arrow 
11 OB VT Control -K or Up-Arrow 
12 0C am Control -L 

13 OD CR Control -M or Return 
14 OE SO Control -N 

15 OF Sl Control -O 

16 10 DLE Control -P 

17 11 DC1 Control -Q 

18 12 DC2 Control -R 

19 13 DC3 Control -S 

20 14 DC4 Control -T 

21 15 NAK Control -U or Right-Arrow 
22 16 SYN Control -V 

23 17 ETB Control -W 

24 18 CAN Control -X 

25 19 EM Control -Y 

26 1A SUB Control -Z 

27 1B ESC Control -[ or Esc 

28 1C FS Control -\ 

29 1D GS Control -] 

30 1E RS Control -~ 

31 1F US Control -_ 

32 20 SPACE | 

33 21 | 
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Printing With Different Size Characters 

If you are printing text from a 20- or 40-column file, you have the option of printing with 
large or normal size text (except with letter quality printers). You also have the option 

of centering your text on the page. This is called the Middle option. The status of the 
printing options is listed on the Status line at the top of the screen. To change the status, 
press the 8 key. A menu line will then appear at the bottom of the screen, listing P)rint as 
one option. To change the setting of this option, press the P key. Keep pressing the P 
key to cycle through the Print options. Notice the word on the Status line changing from 
Normal to Large to Middle. Once you've set this option, if you don't want to change any 
of the other options listed, press Return to get back to typing text. 


NOTE: Because the size of large print in a 20-column file varies depending on what 
printer you're using, you may have to adjust your paper accordingly. 


Printing With Different Spacing 

You can set the spacing of the text you print to single, double, or triple spacing. The 
current status of this option is listed on the Status line at the top of the page. To change 
the setting of this option, press the 8 key. A menu line will then appear at the bottom of 
the screen listing S)pacing as one option. To change the setting of this option, press the 
S key. Keep pressing the S key to cycle through the Spacing options. Notice the word 
on the Status line changing from Single to Double to Triple. Once you've set this option, 
if you don't want to change any of the other options listed, press Return to get back to 
typing text. 


Printing a File 

Once the program is configured to your printer and interface card, and you have set the 
options as you want them, you can use the Print command to print an entire file. To do 
this, first be sure your printer is turned on and the paper in the printer is set at the top of 
the page. Then, if you are on the Catalog screen, use the arrow keys to move the cursor 
to the file you want to print and press the P key. If you are on the Edit screen and you 
want to print the file you are working on, press an Apple key and the P key. Your entire 
file will then print out. If you want to stop the printer before it is done printing the file, 
press any key. 


If the file doesn't print when you use the Print command, check that you have configured 
the program correctly for your printer and card. You should also check that the printer is 
turned on and set to the correct position for printing. Then try using the Print command 
again. 


Printing a Line 

Once you have configured the program for your printer and interface card, and you have 
set the options as you want them, you can print any line of text. First be sure your printer 
is turned on. Then place the cursor anywhere on the line you want to print and press the 
6 key. The line should then print out. 


lf the line doesn't print when you press 6, check that you have correctly configured the 


program for your printer and card. You should also check that the printer is turned on 
and set to the correct position for printing. Then try pressing 6 again. 
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Printing a Page 

Once the program is configured to your printer and interface card, and you have set the 
options as you want them, you can print any page of text, including Help screens and 
the Dictionary window. First be sure your printer is turned on. Then place the cursor 
anywhere on the page that you want to print and press the 7 key. The page should then 
print out. If you want to stop the printer before it completes the whole page, press any 
key. 


If this doesn't work, check that you have correctly configured the program for your printer 
and card. You should also check that the printer is turned on and set to the correct 
position for printing. Then try pressing 7 again. 


Using the Read Disk 

As explained earlier in this Reference Guide, your Talking Text Writer package comes 
with a Read disk. With this disk, you can read the text on your screen that you created 
with the Write disk. You can have text spoken back to you or printed out, but you can't 
change any of the text. 


Load the program the same way you load the Write disk. (See How To Load the Program 
on page 7.) Use the same File disks that you use with the Write disk. With the Read disk, 
you can use the Help screens and the Color, Print, and Speech options. You can also 
use the Dictionary, but only to recall a definition you created on the Write disk. You can't 
create new definitions while using the Read disk. When you are finished reading a file, 
use the Finish command (~F) to return to the Catalog screen. 
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ERROR MESSAGES 


At times, you may hit incorrect keys or otherwise improperly use the Talking Text Writer. 
When this happens, you will get an error message at the top of your screen. The 
number of that message will also appear. The list of error messages below will help you 
better understand what you did wrong. 


Hearing Error Messages 
You can have the computer speak any error message that appears by pressing an 
Apple key at the same time as the M key. 


The Buffer 

Many of the error messages will refer to the buffer. This is the limited amount of space 
set aside for each file. When the program finds that there is no space left to put text, an 
error message will say that the buffer is full. But this may not mean that you have text on 
all pages of your file. For example, if you fill up the last line of the last page of a file and 
then select a command in which all text is moved down one or more lines, you will be 
told that the buffer is full. You get this message because there is no room to move the 
lines down—the end of the last page in the file is the end of the buffer. 


lf you get the message that the buffer is full and there are blank lines in your file, 
condense the text so that the program has room to move lines down. If you get the 
message and you have filled up all your blank lines with text, you should save the file 
and start a new one. 
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Error Messages Explained 


Here is an explanation of each error message. 


Message 


1. Move cursor to a word 
and try again. 


2. This word is not in the 
dictionary. 


3. Can't read the dictionary 
file. 


4. Can't create the dictionary 
file. 


5. Can't read the 
dictionary file. 


6. Buffer full—can't 
insert new line. 


7. Move cursor to a word 
and try again. 


8. Inactive key pressed. 
Try another. 


9. Command not available 
on Read disk. 


10. File has been corrupted. 
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Explanation 


You have tried to use the dictionary when 
the cursor is not on a word. 


This is a Read disk error telling you that a 
definition for the word you have highlighted 
was never created on the Write disk. 


Your disk may have been inserted incorrectly. 
If so, reinsert the disk and try again. 

Your disk may be damaged, or there may 
be a problem with your disk drive. 


Your disk may be write-protected. If so, 
remove the write-protect tab. The disk 
may not have been inserted at all. If it 
hasn't, insert the disk into the drive. 

If there is still a problem, general 
comments for Error Message #3 


may apply. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


You have tried to split the last line in your 
file or to insert a line above the last line, 

but the text won't fit. To make room, you 
must create a blank space at the end of 

the file that is at least as long as the text you 
want inserted. (See the explanation of the 
Buffer on page 47.) 


When the Say Word speech command is 
selected, the cursor must be on a word or 
on the blank space right after it. 


You have pressed a key or a combination of 
keys that the program does not recognize. 


You have tried to access a command that 
can only be used on the Write disk. 


Your disk may be damaged or you may 
have put the wrong disk into the drive. Check 
the disk and try again. 


1s 


12. 
13. 


14. 


12. 


16. 


17. 


Invalid printer 
configuration data. 


File has been corrupted. 


Can't fit more text on 
this line. 


Buffer full — can't insert. 


Put cursor outside block 
and try again. 


There is not enough room 
in buffer. 


Catalog full—can't create 
new file. 


If you are using a printer configuration 

file created by Scholastic, the disk 

may be damaged. If you are using 

a file you configured yourself, you may have 
used improper configuration data. If you 

need help, write to Scholastic Inc., Software 
Department, Testing Coordinator, 730 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10003. 


Refer to Error Message #10. 


While in the Insert mode, you have tried to 

insert a character into a line in which word 

wrap is impossible. This will occur when the 
Wrap option is on and if the line contains no 
blank spaces, therefore the line cannot be 

split. It will also occur when the Wrap option is 
off (No Wrap), if there are no blank spaces in the 
line, or if there are blank spaces, but there is 

a character on the last space of the line. 


You have tried to move your text down by 
inserting a line or by splitting a line when the last 
line in the file is full. To make room, you must 
create a blank space at the end of the file that is 
at least as long as the text you want inserted. 
(See the explanation of the Buffer on page 47.) 


You have tried to move or copy a block of 
text while the cursor was in the marked block. 


You have tried to get a block of erased 
text, but there isn't enough blank space 

at the end of the file. Or, you have tried 

to copy a block of text that is larger than 
the blank space at the end of your file. To 
make room, you must create a blank space 
at the end of the file that is at least as long 
as the text you want inserted. (See the 
explanation of the Buffer on page 47.) 


You have tried to exceed the limit of 40 
files per disk. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


74s 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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Disk full—can't create new 
file. 


Insert original file disk 
and retry. 


Insert a file disk and try 
again. 


Move cursor to a word and 
try again. 


Can't fit more speech 
corrections. 


Fatal error—contact 
Scholastic. 


Insert a program disk and 
try again. 


Can't read configuration 
file. 


Can't read the file. 
Can't read the file. 
Can't read the file. 
Can't create a new file. 


Can't read the file. 


You have tried to add a file to your 

disk (either by choosing New or Copy) 
when there are less than 20 blocks 
available. To solve this, shorten or remove 
files from the disk you're using or make a 
new file disk. 


You have switched file disks without being 
prompted to do so. To correct this, make sure 
you're at the Catalog screen. Press ESC. Insert 
the file disk you want to use and press the Space 
Bar. 


The program can't find a Talking Text Writer file 
disk. The disk may not have been inserted at all. 
If so, insert the disk into the drive. If this fails, 
general comments for Error Message #3 may 
apply again. 

lf this error occurs, write to Scholastic Inc., 
Software Department, Testing Coordinator, 
730 Broadway, New York, NY 10003 

There is no more room for speech 

corrections in this file. To store more, 

cancel some of the old corrections. 

Refer to Error Message #21. 

The program can't find the printer 
configuration file. You may have removed 

the disk before you accessed the printer 
configuration commands. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


Refer to Error Message #8. 

Refer to Error Message #21. 

Refer to Error Message #8. 

Refer to Error Message #3 and #4. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Can't access the disk 
directory. 


Can't read the disk 
directory. 


Can't remove the file 
from disk. 


Can't write catalog file. 
Can't write catalog file. 
Can't write text file. 
Can't write text file. 


Can't write correction 
information. 


Can't copy configuration 
file. 


Can't read configuration 
file. 


Can't write configuration 
file. 


Can't write configuration 
file. 


Can't read program file. 


Can't read the dictionary 
file. 


Can't write the dictionary 
file. 


Printer interface card not 
found. 


Create a new file, then try 


again. 


Your disk may be write-protected. 
If so, remove the write-protect tab. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


Refer to Error Message #3 and #4. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 
Refer to Error Message #3. 
Refer to Error Message #3. 
Refer to Error Message #8. 


Refer to Error Messages #3 and #4. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


Refer to Error Message #21. 


Refer to Error Message #3 and #4. 


Refer to Error Message #3. 


Refer to Error Mesage #3. 


Refer to Error Message #3 and #4. 


You have tried to print without an 
interface card in your computer, or with 
the program configured to a slot that 
doesn't contain a card. Reconfigure 
appropriately, and/or check the hardware 
you're using. 


You have tried to Copy, Erase, Get, Print, 
or Rename a file, but there are no files on 


your disk. To solve this, create a new file. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 
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File width not same as 
saved text. 


Reboot program and retry 


command. 


Bad interface 
configuration data. 


lf you have erased a line or a block of 

text and you try to Recover the line or 

Get the erased block and place it in another 
file, that file must be of the same column 
width as the file the text was created in. 


You have tried to use the printer confi- 
guration commands once you have 
gone past the Title screen. 


lf you are using an interface configuration file 
created by Scholastic, the disk may be damaged. 
lf you are using a file you configured yourself, you 
may have used imporper configuration data. If 
you need help write to: Scholastic Inc., 

Software Department, Testing Coordinator, 

730 Broadway, New York, NY 10003 


Talking Text Writer Reference Page 


NOTE: The ~ symbol means to press either Apple key and the other key indicated. 


Special Keys 


Esc 
~| 
~T 
~M 


Cancel a command 
Insert /Typeover 
Say the menu 

Say the displayed 
error message 


Cursor Movement 


Arrows 


Return 


Move cursor in the 
direction of arrow 
Move to the beginning 
of the next line 


Catalog Screen 


G 
N 
C 


Get file 
Create new file 
Copy file 


Edit Screen 


a 
~ri 
~“S 
~L 
~C 


Erase line 

Get back line erased with ~E 
Split line 

Insert a blank line 

Clear page 


Block Commands 


C 
M 
R 


Copy a block 
Move a block 
Reformat a block 


Number Commands 


Press Control-Apple-N to switch between using either Apple key with a number key to select a command. 


Ok Wh — 


Fix Speech 
~S 
~C 
~E 


Rotate Menu 
Fix speech 
Say word 

Say line 
Say page 


Commands 


Toggle between phonemic 

and phonetic Speech mode 
Cancel all occurrences of a 
saved correction 

Exempt a word from being 
pronounced in the corrected way 


Help Screens 


To get an explanation of the menu line or prompt displayed at the bottom of your screen, press either Apple 


key and the Question Mark key. 


Delete 
~Delete 
~A 

~Y 


~Up Arrow 
~Down Arrow 
~Left Arrow 
~Right Arrow 


momeonan 


“3 


~G 
~F 
~Q 


Back up and erase 
Erase text uinder cursor 
Delete to the left 

Delete to the right 


Move to previous page 
Move to next page 
Move to next word 
Move to previous word 


Erase file 
Rename file 
Print file 


Mark the beginning and end 

of a block of text 

Get back erased block 

Save file and exit to Catalog screen 
Select from Quit commands 


Quit Commands 


E 
S 
C 


oO ON ® 


Save file and Exit to Catalog screen 
Save file, remain at Edit screen 

Exit to Catalog Screen without 
saving text 


Print line 

Print page 

Options menu 
More Options menu 
Dictionary 


Dictionary Commands 


~K 
~O 


Keep or save a definition 
Omit or erase a definition 
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PROFESSIONAL GUIDE 
by Dr. Teresa J. Rosegrant 


Introduction 

The acquisition of beginning literacy is a fundamental goal of primary education. 
Unfortunately, given the varying degrees of ability and maturity in young learners, this 
goal can be difficult to achieve. Teachers and literacy specialists acknowledge the 
limitations of current methodologies for teaching reading and writing. In response to this 
problem, educators and publishers have continued to develop and implement new 
materials that attempt to lessen the degree of frustration and failure experienced by 
children in literacy learning. In the past few years, many educators have come to see 
the microcomputer as a resource that can provide new forms of support for these 
learners. 


The Talking Text Writer is a computer program that combines word processing with 
synthesized speech, enabling young learners to use the computer as a tool to acquire 
beginning literacy. The Talking Text Writer was developed and analyzed during a five- 
year research project. During this project, we tested the Talking Text Writer with 
hundreds of primary age children in a variety of educational settings. Information taken 
from this project has been summarized in this Professional Guide as a way of helping 
teachers to implement the Talking Text Writer in a wide range of educational settings. 


The Professional Guide includes these four main sections: 


e Educational Perspective 

¢ Design and Development of the Talking Text Writer 
e Using the Talking Text Writer as a Learning Tool 

e Summary of Research Results 


The first two sections of the Professional Guide, Educational Perspective and Design 
and Development, provide background information on the development of the program 
and the educational principles that have shaped the program. The next section, Using 
the Talking Text Writer as a Learning Tool, tells about the groups of learners that the 
Talking Text Writer can help and the specific educational benefits those learners can 
receive from the program. The final section, Summary of Research Results, summarizes 
what the research tells us about the Ta/king Text Writer's effectiveness as a learning tool. 


Following the Professional Guide is an Activity Guide. That section suggests ways to set 
up your learning environment, introduce the Talking Text Writer to your students, and 
gives other valuable hints for successfully using the program. Also, the Activity Guide 
describes many learning activities for use with the Talking Text Writer. 
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EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


There are conflicting conceptions of how best to teach reading and writing. Any program 
for beginning literacy learning is based, implicitly or explicitly, on one or more of these 
conceptions. In this project, we attempted to understand these many conflicts, and to 
formulate a new approach to teaching beginning literacy that draws on techniques that 
have been proven effective. With this new approach, the literacy learning context is 
defined as child-oriented, meaning-centered, and socially interactive, and the overall 
perspective is guided by a developmental sense of language learning. 


Elements of Beginning Literacy 

Within the Talking Text Writer educational perspective, literacy is broadly defined to 
include not only meaning and mechanics, but also linguistic and attitudinal elements. 
These elements are: 


¢ Expression and comprehension of ideas 

e Knowledge about how written language works 
e Fundamental skills 

¢ Attitude and interest 


Each element is described in the following sections. 


Expression and Comprehension of Ideas 

Even before children are able to read and write, they assume that the central purpose of 
written language is to express meaning. They understand that literacy is a process of 
"saying or telling something” through written words. Children's progress in literacy 
development is marked by an increased understanding of the communicative power of 
print as well as a growing desire to be a part of the dialogue that print provides. Children 
are able to see that literacy activities are a source of understanding about their world 
and that they have much to gain from their efforts as readers. As writers, they recognize 
that it is through written language that their experiences and knowledge about the world 
can be shared with others. 


As children try to master the skills needed to use written language, their attention shifts 
back and forth between meaning and mechanics. It is important to provide children with 
reading and writing activities that encourage skill development without over-simplifying 
tasks or removing meaning from the process. In this project, we paid careful attention to 
the nature of the literacy tasks, so that the focus of reading was on the comprehension of 
ideas and the focus of writing was on the expression of ideas. The activities used with 
the Talking Text Writer in the project, and later described in this guide, offer this 
meaning-centered approach without neglecting necessary skill development. 


Knowledge About How Written Language Works 

To achieve beginning literacy, children form understandings of how the written system of 
language functions. They begin to realize that ideas take on form and structure through 
printed words. They also use their experience with text as a means for examining 
elements of written English, including how language conforms to specific conventions 
(i.e., left to right, top-down, punctuation, spelling, and the use of grammar); performs 
many functions (i.e., informs, persuades, entertains, records, and requests); can be used 
in many forms (i.e., poetry, stories, letters, and reports); and involves many stylistic 
choices (i.e., many ways to say the same thing, create drama or humor). 
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It is important for children to form hypotheses about how written language works and 
then to test those hypotheses. However, this hypothesis-testing approach to learning is 
difficult to reinforce unless adequate and timely feedback is available. This feedback 
allows children to construct a base of knowledge about how written language works, 
and then to use that knowledge to alter their understandings and create new ones. In 
many literacy tasks, such timely feedback is not available. The Talking Text Writer 
provides children with a new means for gaining this necessary feedback. 


Fundamental Skills 

Children cannot be free to enjoy reading and writing if they are not competent in the 
skills necessary for the mastery of written language. Beginning readers and writers 
need assistance to develop skills in such areas as: letter recognition, handwriting, 
phonics and/or phonetics, sight word recognition, spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, and 
syntax. But learners also need to be supported until they gain these skills, so they 
maintain a sense of competence and continue to participate in the learning process. In 
later sections of this guide, you will find activities to use with the Talking Text Writer in 
your classroom that will give your students needed support to help them achieve new 
levels of skill in reading and writing. 


Attitude and Interest 

Children are more likely to sustain a positive attitude and interest in reading and writing 
if they are allowed to make choices. Why and what we choose to read and write are 
generally based on our needs for communication, information, entertainment, or self- 

_ expression. Too often, children are asked to read and write simply for practice. This 
artificial use of language dampens their natural interest, and the rich functions of 
language are lost. While the activities used with the Talking Text Writer accomplish the 
goal of having children practice basic skills, they also maintain a functional approach to 
language. This results in positive responses from students, since they continue to have 
a personal stake in their reading and writing tasks. 


Characteristics of the Learning Context 

Children's progress in acquiring literacy is directly tied to the context in which they are 
taught. Several characteristics of the learning context are especially important in 
encouraging progress in literacy acquisition. In our research, we have found that the 
literacy learning context should: 


e Foster a sense of competence 
e Encourage learning through social interaction 
e Provide adult assistance 


Each of these elements is described in the following sections. 


Fostering a Sense of Competence 

During their beginning efforts to use written language, young children generally 
maintain a sense of competence quite similar to that of young toddlers in their efforts to 
use spoken language. Like toddlers producing eloquent gibberish, young beginning 
writers are quite pleased with the scribbled products of their efforts to write, even if the 
results are less than accurate. They accept their approximations of the processes of 
reading and writing as more than adequate, and thereby experience a sense of 
success. This perceived success in turn fosters a continued sense of competence that 
provides the motivation to proceed further in the literacy learning process. 
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Many literacy activities require too much accuracy from young learners before they have 
adequately developed literacy skills. In such activities, students are likely to feel frustrated 
and incapable of achieving success. The Talking Text Writer was developed to foster and 
maintain a sense of competence by providing the learner with forms of support and 
feedback during the critical early phases of literacy development. With the Talking Text 
Writer, beginning readers and writers can experience success even if they lack sufficient 
mastery of fundamental skills. 


Learning Through Social Interaction 

Children's first efforts to use written language occur within the same one-to-one 
interactions that provide the primary learning context for spoken language. These 
dialogues about texts are "co-produced" by adult and child working together, even 
though the child's understanding of the literacy process is only just forming. In these 
interactions, the adult focuses on what the child is trying to do or what the child shows 
interest in. This results in the child having control over the content of the activity. The 
adult also provides assistance and structure to enable the child to complete some 
aspects of the task independently, while performing or helping with other elements that 
are too difficult for the child. It is critical to future interactions that the adult provides 
enough support to enable the child to do something successfully. This success supports 
the child's basic sense of competence and independence as a beginning reader and 
writer. 


Providing Forms of Adult Assistance 

Through their interactions during literacy activities, adults assist children in many ways. 
The adult's supporting role is very important in fostering essential learning behaviors 
that are associated with high achievement in literacy. During the project, we observed 
adults providing many forms of assistance. In general, we found the adults provide 

e A model of the behavior to be performed 

e Support for the child's efforts 

e Feedback on the child's efforts 

e Acknowledgement of what the child is trying to do 

e Expansion on what the child is trying to do 

e Inquiry into what the child understands or can do 

e Information about what is occurring 

e Accountability for task completion 

e Responses to the child's requests 

e Purpose for the child's efforts 


From this constellation of behaviors, a helpful adult determines the form of assistance 
needed during the child's literacy learning efforts. While not all adults execute this 
assistance with the same degree of skill, many show improvement over time as they 
refine their teaching methods. However, regardless of the degree of sophistication, 
most adults try to provide support and attempt to reduce frustration when the child 
experiences too much difficulty within a literacy activity. 
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Essential Learning Behaviors 

Several learning behaviors that were identified during the first year of the project proved 
to be particularly essential for acquiring literacy. Each of these learning behaviors was 
significantly related to children's progress, and weakness in one or more of these was 
consistently evident in children observed to have continued difficulty in learning to read 
and write. The learning behaviors are: 


e Risk-taking 

e Hypothesis-testing 

¢ Persistence 

e Focused participation 


Each of these learning behaviors is described in the following sections. 


Risk-taking 

Trying to learn anything new requires some risk-taking, especially during the beginning 
stages. The risk is in trying to execute the learning before mastery is achieved, similar to 
the crawling and toddling that must precede walking. During literacy activities, the 
child's risk-taking or trial efforts enable feedback to occur and confirmation to take place. 
Such informative feedback encourages the child to continue current efforts or modify 
them. 


Some risks that children take may result in feedback that is perceived as negative. If 
children experience continued negative feedback, they become more tentative in their 
efforts and are less willing to take risks to display their efforts and face the results. They 
find that not trying to make progress is an easier route than continuing to try. Conse- 
quently, they experience even less success, leading to even less effort. Taking risks 

is an essential part of making progress in literacy learning. The Talking Text Writer 
encourages risk-taking by providing a learning environment in which children can easily 
explore the system of written language without the fear of making mistakes. 


Hypothesis-testing 

Children learn to use language by developing and testing hypotheses about how 
language works. In this process, children construct assumptions about how things work 
in their world and then seek to ensure that their interpretations are adequate. This prag- 
matic approach enables them to use language and to learn from its use. The hypothesis- 
testing approach also enables children to be more efficient as learners than if a random 
trial-and-error approach were used. 


Through the testing of hypotheses, the child constructs a theory about how language 
works and then acts accordingly. If the theory works, the child uses it again. If it doesn't 
work, the child seeks to modify the theory or construct a new one. One example of this is 
children's attempts to invent spellings for long vowel sounds by using combinations that 
have previously worked. Throughout their interactions in literacy activities, children test 
out their hypotheses about written language. Hypothesis-testing by the beginning 
learner tells us that the child is beginning to develop understanding and to establish 
rules. 
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Persistence 

Learning to read and write is not always easy. To develop skills and extend ideas, 
children need to persist so their efforts are eventually successful and a new level of 
learning is achieved. Often, students are not willing to persist if they feel that their efforts 
are resulting in failure rather than progress. Their persistence can be maintained, 
though, if they feel supported until they reach a new level of achievement. Many of the 
activities used with the Talking Text Writer provide the support necessary to maintain 
persistence. 


Focused Participation 

As children acquire written language, they are active learners in their interactions with 
adults. During these interactions, focused participation occurs when children are 
interested and feel successful in their reading and writing efforts. This high degree of 
participation and attention is necessary for progress to occur. Low attention to the task 
or a lack of participation is evident when children experience too much failure, and thus 
feel frustrated as learners. When this occurs, we need to make a special effort to help 
students gain a sense of competence, so their focused participation will return. 


Summary 

Over the course of this project, we used our growing understanding of the elements of 
beginning literacy, characteristics of the learning context, and essential learning 
behaviors to create ways to help many types of learners to acquire beginning literacy. 
This first part of the Professional Guide has offered a brief description of the educational 
perspective that was fundamental to the development of the Talking Text Writer. The 
second part of the Guide provides a more explicit description of how our educational 
perspective guided the design, development, and refinement of the Talking Text Writer. 
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DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TALKING TEXT WRITER 


We designed the Talking Text Writer to provide new methods for supporting beginning 
readers and writers. The initial design of the software emerged from the educational 
perspective described in the previous section. The finished program provided in this 
package is the outcome of careful refinements that grew out of more than five years of 
research and development. 


During its development, we tested the Jalking Text Writer with a range of learners, 
including children with a chronological age of 3 to 11 years and learners with a 
developmental age of 4 to 9 years. The ability range of the children was from pre- 
literacy to fifth grade. The test groups included many children with learning disabilities 
or other difficulties that had resulted in failure to make sufficient progress in learning to 
read and write. 


Developing a Solution 
We designed the Talking Text Writer to aid awide range of beginners at critical stages 
of their literacy development. The overall design of the program incorporates a strong 


developmental perspective. Given this perspective, two general goals were prominent. 


These goals were: 

¢ To lessen many of the difficulties and frustrations experienced by beginners during 
early efforts at learning to read and write, and 

¢ To support the efforts of learners until progress in literacy skills occurs. 


The features and functions incorporated in the Talking Text Writer promote these two 
broad goals. 


A Learner-Centered Approach 

The Talking Text Writer includes a “learner-centered" approach to language learning. 
This approach incorporates a number of assumptions about literacy learning. These 
assumptions are that: 

¢ Children's sense of competence should be maintained. 

e Children should be active participants in learning. 

¢ Children should be free to explore written language. 


¢ Children should be allowed to focus primarily on meaning and secondarily on 
structure. 


¢ Children's independence should be fostered. 


¢ Children should understand how language functions and develop a sense of its 
purpose. 
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Children's interests should be respected. 
Children should be able to repeat or practice aspects of literacy whenever needed. 


Children should be supported in their attempts to gain skills needed in reading and 
writing. 


Children should have access to models of the literacy processes and products they 
seek to master and produce, such as books, magazines and the like. 


These assumptions were used as essential guidelines in the development and design 
of the Talking Text Writer. 


Development and Design Principles 

several principles guided the development of the Talking Text Writer's structure. These 
principles are fundamental to why the Talking Text Writer facilitates progress in learning 
to read and write. Although they are listed separately below, it is the combining of these 
principles that creates the structure that assists the many different types of learners who 
use the Talking Text Writer. The principles are as follows: 


Support (or "scaffolds") should be available to assist and extend the learner. 


The learner should be able to select and use one or more modalities (auditory, visual, 
or motoric) for gaining literacy skills. 


The learner should be provided with a means of control over the learning medium, so 
the learner can receive feedback and employ repetition. 


The learner should be provided with a way to explore the elements of written 
language. 


The learner should be provided with a way to interact meaningfully with written 
language, regardless of the learner's ability level. 


The learner should be provided with an environment in which a sense of competence 
is maintained. 


These design principles led to specific elements and features being included within the 
structure of the Talking Text Writer. 


Structural Elements of the Talking Text Writer 

The structure of the Talking Text Writer includes several primary elements that contribute 
to achieving specific educational goals. The first element is a simple text editor or "text 
writer" that enables children to word process. The second element is a speech 
synthesizer that enables text to be spoken as it is typed and "said" aloud as it is read. 

A third element includes special functions that support the comprehension of text. The 
fourth element includes various features that give the learner control over the auditory, 
visual and motoric learning modes. Each element is described briefly in the following 
sections. 
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Providing a "Text Writer" 

The Talking Text Writer is a software program that enables children to compose text on a 
microcomputer. Children can type text at the keyboard, display and edit text on the 
screen, create hard copy print-outs on a printer, and save the text to a disk. Although the 
program incorporates many of the functions of word processing, its structure was 
designed with the age range and ability levels of pre-literate to beginning literacy 
learners in mind. 


We designed the text writer part of the Ta/king Text Writer so children could learn to use 
the program in a minimum amount of time and with a sufficient degree of flexibility. Four 
features of the text writer that contribute to this goal are: 

¢ The program commands 

e The directory 

The text files 

e The adult prompts 


Each is described in detail below. 


The Program Commands 

The program commands are designed to extend children's literacy development while 
assisting them as beginners. We assigned the most frequently used commands to 
individual keys so that a single key press activates the desired function. This helps 
students quickly learn the location of necessary operation keys while also allowing for 
their repeated use. The more complicated editing functions were assigned to double 
keys or to two levels of keystrokes, so that the accidental pressing of keys would not: 
inadvertantly alter text. Whenever possible, these complex commands involve an Apple 
key and an alphabet key matching the first letter of the command function, such as an 
Apple key and the "E" to activate the Erase command. This mnemonic device enables 
children to learn the names of commands and their respective keys more easily. 


In some cases, particular key locations were favored (such as keys located on the outer 
edge of the keyboard) over others as part of a general effort to decrease the likelihood 
of visual/motor errors by learners who are still developing keyboarding skills. For 
example, the Fix Speech function was assigned to the number 2 key, away from the 
more frequently used function keys, so children would be less likely to press it 
accidentally. 


To activate certain functions, we chose the open and closed Apple keys over the Control 
key because this allows right- and left-handed learners equal convenience in 
keyboarding. It also allows for efficient use of the keyboard. For example, learners can 
choose the closed Apple key when using the nearby arrow keys to page through a file. 
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For a variety of reasons, the text writer features a keyboard-based word processing 
interface rather than a menu-based interface. First, keyboard commands allow students 
to feel in control, and encourage hand/eye coordination. Second, it creates a bit of a 
balance between visual and motoric modalities, instead of over-emphasizing the visual 
by requiring students to make selections from a menu screen. Third, the keyboard 
interface creates a concrete symbol system between the commands, their functions, and 
the assigned keys. In choosing command keys, we tried to avoid clustering too many in 
one area. In addition, the program requires back-up commands wherever an accidental 
keystroke would risk the loss of text, or of a file. 


The Text File Directory 

The text file directory, also Known as the Catalog screen, is the first screen that appears 
when a file disk is loaded. Because all the file names automatically appear in the 
directory, young learners do not have to remember file names or how to request a listing 
of them. From the directory, students can use any of the program commands that pertain 
to text files, including getting or erasing a file. Also, children can easily copy the text 
files from one file disk to another. 


The Text Files 

Students have the option of formatting text files for 20, 40, or 80 column display. A 20- 
column file is 25 pages long, a 40-column file is 10 pages long, and an 80-column file is 
5 pages long. This predictable structuring of files allows children to associate text on the 
microcomputer with their experiences with printed text in books. 


Instead of having continuous scrolling text, as in most adult word processors, the Talking 
Text Writer was designed so that each screen of text would represent one page in a file. 
These established pages and lengths keep children from getting lost within a file, and 
they set predictable visual patterns for locating text on the screen. The page limit set for 
each type of file was determined by our desire to encourage more writing, the need to 
create a comfortable amount of space for young writers, and the restrictions imposed by 
various technical constraints. 


With the text writer's use of screen pages, instead of scrolling text, the child flips through 
whole pages of text rather than sections of varying lengths. This reduces confusion for 
the beginning reader and writer, since the "page oriented" structure presents a con- 
sistent visual context that allows learners to gain a sense of familiarity and confidence 
with the location and placement of text. 


The Adult Prompts 

Children learning to use the Talking Text Writer are just beginning to acquire literacy 
skills. For this reason, children must learn the Talking Text Writer program commands 
from a peer or an adult already familiar with the program. The program prompts were 
provided primarily to give the adult a quick reference for using the program if the User's 
Guide is not readily available. The program provides three kinds of prompts: 


¢ A status line at the top of the screen that displays either the current settings of various 
program options or error messages such as "Invalid Key Pressed." 


e A menu line at the bottom of the screen that lists the commands available at that point 
in the program. 


¢ Help screens that provide explanations of certain program operations. 
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Using Synthesized Speech 

To help children with beginning literacy learning, the text writer was interfaced with 
synthesized speech. We selected a speech synthesizer instead of one of the other 
speech devices available because it was the only device that allowed for an unlimited 
vocabulary. This factor is very important, because it allows young learners to explore 
language with words of their own choosing, and to hear those words spoken by the 
speech synthesizer. 


As the synthesizer "speaks" a word, that word flashes on the screen. This provides a 
strong audio-visual cue that provides feedback to children in their decoding efforts. The 
synthesized speech functions as a strong minimal cue, enabling learners to get enough 
speech output to help them decode letters and words while reinforcing the audio/visual 
nature of reading. 


With the speech synthesizer, the Talking Text Writer provides several important 
educational advantages over conventional text processors. For one, it gives learners 
very accurate information about the orthography of the English language — information 
that aids children in their early literacy efforts. For another, it provides a means for 
exploring the symbol/sound relationships of language by allowing students to verify 
spelling rules and exceptions to those rules. 


The Talking Text Writer also includes a Correct Speech function that allows children or 
adults to fix the sound of words that are mispronounced due to the irregularities of the 
English language. This process of correcting the synthesizer’s speech provides 
children with yet another opportunity to gain a sense of the patterns and irregularities of 
English spelling. 


The Talking Text Writer has two modes for speech output, both of which are completely 
under the learner's control. In the text-to-talk mode, the program allows learners to set 
the synthesizer to say letters and words as they are typed, words only as they are typed, 
or nothing at all. In the text-talker mode, the synthesizer will read the text from the 
screen by the word, line, or page. These modes can be used in various combinations 
as the learner becomes more proficient as a reader and writer. 


Throughout the program, the speech synthesizer functions as “training wheels" that 
assist the beginning reader and writer by providing various levels of auditory support 
and feedback. Since the amount, type, and degree of support are all controlled by the 
learner, they can be decreased whenever the learner feels able to function more 
independently as a reader or writer. 
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Supporting Comprehension 

The Talking Text Writer was designed to help the learner comprehend written text. The 
program includes several special functions that assist beginning readers and writers in 
this task. One of these special functions involves regulating the rate of speech as a line 
or page of text is "read". Stops have been assigned to punctuation marks to provide for 
the syntactically appropriate use of pauses as the synthesizer reads text aloud. This 
regulation of speech provides the reader with cues about meaning units. You can also 
vary the rate of speech output among slow, normal and fast rates. This allows the 
program to read text aloud at a rate that complements the learner's auditory processing. 


The other special comprehension feature is the Dictionary function. With this function, 
any word can be defined and its definition saved on a disk. Whenever a learner does 
not know or remember the meaning of a word, the learner can call up the definition. The 
definition will appear in a window on the opposite end of the screen, leaving the 
problem word highlighted in context. Definitions can be retrieved, read by the 
synthesizer, and printed whenever needed. 


Controlling Modes Of Learning 

_ We designed the Talking Text Writer for use with a microcomputer that includes a 
speech synthesizer, a color display, and a dot-matrix printer. These peripherals provide 
the student with visual, motoric and auditory support. The program commands and 
options enable children to control the peripherals and alter the level of support, thus 
altering and controlling their mode of learning. 


There are several commands that allow children to control each peripheral. First, the 
speech commands enable the program to say words, to say a line, or to say a page. 
They also allow children and adults to alter the pronunciation of a word. Second, the 
printer commands enable children to print a line, a page, or an entire file. Third, the 
monitor display can be altered for displaying upper or lower case letters by the use of 
the Caps Lock and/or Shift key. All of these commands are easily learned and executed 
by children. 


The program also includes two sets of options that allow children and adults to change 
the learning environment. The first set includes options to select the size and location of 
printed text, the spacing of printed text, the rate of speech, and the type/talk mode. The 
second set includes options to control the beep heard during error messages, the color 
of the text and background, the click heard when a key is pressed, and the word wrap 
feature. 


As children use the Talking Text Writer, they are able to orchestrate all of the modalities 
that are essential to learning to read and write. Initially, children focus on the visual 
mode as they master letter recognition and vocabulary. As visual skills grow, learners 
focus on developing better motor skills and seek to use the keyboard more effectively. 
Once visual and motor skills have improved, children begin to master the auditory 
aspect of decoding and encoding written language. 


The Talking Text Writer facilitates these shifts in focus, since it incorporates all three 
modes of learning. In contrast, when children use only pen and paper, the emphasis 
must remain on motor skills, since the young child lacks the needed coordination to form 
letters. Children's progress is impeded when requirements exceed ability. Equalizing 
the modes enables children to interact with print without a high degree of frustration 
caused by too many initial failures. 
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Summary 

Drawing on a developmental perspective, we designed the Talking Text Writer to foster 
progress in reading and writing. During the five years of research that guided the 
program's development, a number of new learning principles emerged and several 
existing principles were proven to be effective in improving language skills. These 
principles were incorporated into the design of the Talking Text Writer, creating a 


program that allows children to explore and interact meaningfully with written language. 


The Talking Text Writer was designed to offer children support during the critical early 
stages of literacy development. In other words, the program provides "training wheels" 
so the learner will not "crash" before developing sufficient literacy skills. Because the 
program is easy to use, children can interact meaningfully with print long before they 


achieve mastery in reading and writing. This is made possible through the many forms of 


support the program offers, and through the use of multiple modalities. 
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USING THE TALKING TEXT WRITER 
AS A LEARNING TOOL 


The Talking Text Writer was developed to foster children's sense of competence and 
confidence in the early stages of learning to read and write. By combining word 
processing with synthesized speech, the program creates an environment in which 
children can use their natural curiosity to explore and use written language. The/alking 
Text Writer offers various types and degrees of support to provide even the most 
inexperienced learner with the opportunity to participate meaningfully in literacy 
activities. 


This section of the Professional Guide describes some of the ways teachers can use the 
Talking Text Writer to assist literacy learning with different types of students and to meet 
different types of teaching goals. 


Types of Learners That Use the Talking Text Writer 

Children who have used the Talking Text Writer have ranged in age from 3 to 11 years 
old and in grade level from preschool through fifth grade. The following sections 
describe the types of learners that have used the Talking Text Writer and benefitted from 
its various sorts of support. 


Early Beginners 

Young children generally have some awareness of written language, but they find it 
difficult to engage in the writing process. One reason for this is that they lack sufficient 
eye-hand coordination to write letters and words. Though this is the case, young 
children enjoy exploring language, and they love repetitious and playful activities. They 
also gain more understanding of written language from meaningful interaction with 
adults and peers. Above all, they want to participate in, and have a degree of control 
over, the literacy learning process. 


Primary Beginners 

Most children entering first and second grade have a desire to read and write, but they 
vary in their readiness to master these skills. A high degree of success is needed to 
maintain young children's sense of competence in acquiring literacy. For those who 
have difficulty, frustration and failure often replace their initial eagerness to learn. 
Success is more likely to occur if children are given many different ways and as much 
time as needed to learn these new skills. Learning methods that account for a wide 
range of skills and abilities enable more children to master the skills necessary for 
beginning reading and writing. 


Disadvantaged Beginners 

Some children have a difficult time in school because of the mismatch between their 
home and school experiences. These learners find it difficult to keep up with the pace 
set for learning to read and write because they are trying to master other learning and 
social skills at the same time. Unless these students receive sufficient support, they 
continue to fall behind their classmates in acquiring literacy skills. Eventually, their lack 
of literacy skills leads to failure in other subject areas. 
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Second Language Beginners 

Increasing numbers of children come to school with a native language other than 
English and have the extra burden of learning English while learning the school 
curriculum. Often, the English skills of these English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
students lag behind their cognitive ability. If the literacy learning context stresses too 
much accuracy, ESL students take fewer risks and withdraw from tasks that appear too 
difficult. 


Learning Disabled Beginners 

Because of difficulties involved in processing written language, many learning-disabled 
children do not make progress in learning to read and write. The visual-motor demands 
of written language are often beyond the capacity of these children. As a result, they 
must develop ways to compensate for the channel barriers they experience as they try to 
learn to read and write. In many cases, it takes such children years to adapt to the point 
where they can gain basic literacy skills. The school environment often seems unable to 
offer these children many alternate learning strategies. 


Handicapped Beginners 

some children have difficulty learning to read and write because of a physical or mental 
handicap. For children with motor problems, the task of writing letters on a page is a 
barrier to learning to write. Unless they have another means of creating text, these 
children are greatly limited in their ability to communicate through written language. 


Visually impaired children find learning to read and write frustrating because their vision 
limits the processing of print. These children have difficulty reading text without some 
form of magnification and/or additional lighting. 


Children with some degree of mental retardation also have trouble learning to read and 
write. Often, they are not even given the opportunity to acquire literacy. Even when they 
are, many of the methods used offer too little support to enable them to make any progress. 


Shared Difficulities 

All of the above groups experience several of the same learning difficulties. These 
difficulties include the inability to: 

¢ Decode letter-sounds into words using a phonic or phonetic approach 

¢ Decode many words through "sight" recognition 

¢ Easily read a sentence aloud or silently 

¢ Comprehend the meaning of many words 

¢ Keep visual place on the right word in a string of words or a piece of text 

¢ Become aware of the purpose of punctuation and other conventions of print 
¢ Spell many words 

¢ Write or recognize the alphabet 

¢ Write a complete sentence independently 

¢ Draft and edit text 

¢ Read text and comprehend its meaning 


The rest of this section of the Professional Guide describes how the Talking Text Writer 
can serve as a learning tool to help alleviate these learning difficulties. 
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A Tool That Facilitates Learning 

The Talking Text Writer uses the interactive capabilities of the microcomputer to help 
beginning readers and writers engage meaningfully in the functions of written language. 
The learner has control over the software and the program allows learners to draw on 
several different learning modalities (visual, auditory, and motor). The software also has 
many “training wheels" that allow children to do as much as they can independently, but 
still get assistance whenever they need it. The Talking Text Writer provides three 
primary forms of assistance: 


¢ Support 
¢ Feedback 
¢ Repetition 


Each form of assistance is described below. 


Providing Support 

The Talking Text Writer provides several forms of assistance to beginning readers and 
writers. As developers, we wanted to create a flexible group of temporary supports, or 
"scaffolds," that young learners could control and use as needed. Children can use any 
of the supports in the Talking Text Writer to extend their understanding of written 
language, and to reach new levels of understanding. 


The Talking Text Writer provides children with motor, visual, and auditory support to 
assist their beginning efforts in reading and writing. Children can alter the degree of 
support from each mode, so they always get the level of help they want. Children can 
also rely on any combination of modes as they learn new skills. Overall, these "multi- 
modal" supports enable children to take risks as learners, and to participate in reading 
and writing without a sense of frustration and failure. 


Motor Support 

When they enter school, many children are only beginning to develop the various skills 
that they need to learn to read and write. One requirement is sufficient motor coor- 
dination for handwriting letters. While some children develop such fine motor 
coordination quite easily, others need more time for these skills to come 
along—particularly if they are hampered by a handicap or physical disability. These 
children are penalized in their efforts for self-expression. For this type of child, 
handwriting is an unreasonable requirement to gain access to literacy. 


As a word processor, the Talking Text Writer gives children an easy way to create and 
edit text. Children can type text and correct any unwanted errors at the keyboard. The 
resulting text is legible and visually pleasing to the beginning writer. In addition, through 
their work at the keyboard, children are still developing fine motor coordination. 


Children can add to and alter text with the Talking Text Writer's editing functions. This is 
particularly helpful to learners with coordination difficulties, since the rewriting of text by 
hand takes a long time and much effort. Later, once they've gained more confidence 
and are more motivated, children can focus on practicing handwriting skills. 
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Visual Support 

Learning to read and write requires children to develop a high degree of visual skill 
within a set of visual conventions. In other words, children learning to process text must 
develop specific visual abilities, and they must use those skills within a designated 
routine of visual behavior. Important visual skills for literacy include: template matching, 
visual tracking, hand-eye coordination and spatial relations. Learned visual conventions 
in reading and writing include: direction of alphabet letters, top-to bottom and left-to-right 
directionality of text, and spatial orientations among letters, words, and paragraphs. 


Many children fall behind in their literacy development because the visual requirements 
necessary for learning to read and write are beyond their current ability. Traditional 
methods call for practice and drills to improve visual skills, but children often experience 
too much failure with these approaches. The many forms of visual support that the 
Talking Text Writer offers help solve this problem by lessening the visual requirements 
for literacy learning. These supports include: 


-¢ The visual prompt of letters on the keyboard 


¢ Visual tracking assistance when words are flashed on the screen as they are read by 
the speech synthesizer 


¢ Assistance in hand-eye coordination when children are using the keyboard 
¢ Development of spatial perspective when skipping lines, inserting text, etc. 


Together, these supports help compensate for the deficient visual skills that some 
students bring to the literacy learning process. 


Auditory Support 

For all children, the most difficult task in learning to read and write is mastering the 
relationship between written and spoken language. Literacy requires the transformation 
of inner speech into print, beginning with the names and sounds of letters and moving 
on to "hearing" the poetic sounds of written verse. At first, beginning readers accomplish 
this through labored decoding and encoding, including the “sounding out" of syllables to 
create words. With increased skill, however, reading and writing become more of an 
automatic processing of whole words. 


Later in the literacy learning process, learners "listen" to how words sound in a 
sentence, then in a paragraph, and finally in a complete text. The "sound" created by 
word choice, syntax, and semantic units is adjusted by the writer or processed by the 
reader to convey or comprehend the full intent of the text. 


The requirements of literacy become difficult to master if the children have trouble 
learning these auditory aspects of written language. Traditional methods for learning the 
relationship of sound to print have required children to exhibit a high degree of accuracy 
at the earliest stages of learning to read and write. This is acceptable for children with 
above-average learning skills, but inadequate for those who need more assistance to 
succeed. 
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A primary function of the Talking Text Writer is to provide children with auditory support 
as they learn to read and write. With the speech synthesizer, children can choose to 
hear letters and words as they write. When they read, children can command the 
synthesizer to say words, lines, or whole pages of text to assist their decoding efforts. 
The Talking Text Writer greatly reduces initial auditory requirements, so children can 
begin to gain knowledge and literacy skills without excessive frustration. As they begin 
to gain mastery over the relationship of written and spoken text, support can then be 
lessened. 


Providing Feedback 

As children learn to read and write, they form hypotheses about how language works. 

In one-to-one interactions with an adult, they receive feedback in response to their 
behaviors. Such feedback is used to confirm or deny their theories about how language 
works. A confirmed response enables children to extend rules and strategies about 
written language. A denied response allows them to examine the lack of compatibility in 
their response, and to rework the rules that they are forming. In this way, feedback helps 
learners create a working model of language, however modest. 


Children require information about how they are doing, but the timing of this feedback 
will often determine how helpful it is. Immediate feedback is the most helpful, since the 
child can at that moment select to continue or to change the approach taken. Children 
appear to learn from such instant feedback, and they do not seem to have a difficult time 
with denials. But, feedback given considerably later is less effective, and even 
detrimental since the child is unable to transfer the information into action. As a result, 
postponed feedback often comes across more as criticism than support. 


The Talking Text Writer provides immediate feedback that helps children master spelling 
and decoding skills. If they are unsure of a spelling or the decoding of a word, they can 
have the program pronounce the intended spelling or word. If they hear what they think 
they have written or read, their understanding is confirmed. If they hear something 
different, they can make adjustments and try again. Children can "ask for" this auditory 
feedback as often as they need to, gradually decreasing the feedback as they become 
more confident of their spelling and decoding skills. 


As children gain experience with written language, they become better at constructing 
adequate sentences and learning new words. With the Talking Text Writer, children can 
receive auditory feedback to help these skills develop. They can have the program read 
aloud the sentence they are trying to construct or the definition they are trying to master. 
This feedback provides children with important information about their growing 
understanding of the relationship between structure and meaning within written text. 
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Providing Repetition | 
Young children often use repetition to help them in acquiring literacy. Through repe- 
tition, children receive sufficient opportunity to examine and construct understandings 
about written language. Repetition also strengthens recall ability, since many children 
need more than one trial to memorize certain features of language. But it is often difficult 
for adults to determine when children need repetition and how much they need. At 
times the adult offers too little repetition, at other times too much. The microcomputer 
can help here since it allows children to control the amount of repetition they need. 


With the Talking Text Writer, children are able to use repetition anytime, and to whatever 
degree they wish. This allows students to practice visual and motor patterns until they 
feel successful at writing and reading texts. Repetition assists beginning readers and 
writers by providing an ongoing model, supporting recall, and allowing extended time 
for practicing important features and/or patterns. The types of repetition available 
through the Talking Text Writer are especially helpful since the child controls where and 
how much they are used. 


A Tool for Learning about Written Language 

The Talking Text Writer is a learning tool rather than a teaching tool. It makes use of the 
microcomputer as an open-ended device, and in so doing demonstrates the micro- 
computer's unique advantages in literacy education. Children are able to use the 
Talking Text Writer to explore, hypothesize about, and analyze written language. 


This section describes how children at differing levels of ability are able to use the 
Talking Text Writer to make progress in reading and writing. Please note that ,;when they 
are using the Talking Text Writer, children who lack literacy skills must occasionally rely 
on an adult for information about program commands and for assistance with various 
tasks. 


Learning the Alphabet 

Children can use the Talking Text Writer without knowing the alphabet. The only 
prerequisite is that they are interested in writing letters. In fact, all sorts of interesting 
activities and explorations occur as children use the keyboard, monitor, and speech 
synthesizer to give them information and feedback on letter names and sounds. 


At first, children unfamiliar with the alphabet usually use the Talking Text Writer to learn 
the names of letters. With the program set to say letters, children randomly select letters 
from the keyboard to hear the letter names as they appear on the screen. If children 
know particular letters, they usually search for those letters on the keyboard and press 
those keys. Soon, they begin to write words, usually starting with their name and the 
names of the people in their family, then they move on to their other favorite words. 


In another early learning activity with letters, children try to put the letters in alphabetical 
order on the screen. This usually is accomplished by copying alphabet cards or slowly 
singing the “alphabet song" until the correct sequence is mastered. Children also like to 
use upper and lowercase letters (by turning the Caps Lock on and off) to learn which 
"little letters match the big ones." 
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As children explore the alphabet with the Talking Text Writer, they develop many skills 
and are able to perform various literacy activities. These skills and activities include: 


e Visual matching of letters on cards with letters on the keys and screen 


e Selecting a letter by name from the many letters on the keyboard and correcting 
wrong choices after the letter is heard 


e Spelling words 

e Appropriately differentiating between letters of a similar visual pattern (such as B & D) 
e Learning the names and visual patterns of all letters in upper and lowercase 

e Putting letters in correct alphabetical order 


These alphabet skills are important prerequisites to the other, more advanced literacy 
skills that the Talking Text Writer supports. 


Exploring Letters and Sounds 

Learning to use written language includes learning to understand its sound system. The 
phonemes (sound units) of spoken language are represented in text by letters or com- 
binations of letters. In English, the correspondence between letters and sounds is not 
one-to-one. As a result, a simple phonetic spelling of English words can result in many 
inaccurate spellings. This makes learning to write spoken English difficult until the basic 
orthography (spelling) of the language is mastered. 


With the Talking Text Writer, children enjoy combining letters and hearing how they 
sound. They learn that two types of letters must be combined to get words: vowels and 
consonants. If they use consonants alone, the speech synthesizer will only say the letter 
names. This teaches children how words are created from one or more meaningful 
sound units (morphemes). They are also able to test the results of combining several 
consonants (to create blends) and several vowels (to create long instead of short 
sounds). This exploration leads to hypothesis-testing and the forming of rules to govern 
the later use of consonant-vowel patterns in spelling and word recognition. 


Children use the Talking Text Writer's synthesized speech to test their understanding of 
how written language works. They begin by inventing spellings such as "kme" for came. 
This is soon replaced by phonetic spellings. With more experience, students begin to 
construct rules for certain letter/sound relationships and to use those rules in the spelling 
of new words that seem similar in sound. As they "sound out" the word to be spelled, 
children begin to construct smaller units (syllables), checking each one as they spell the 
word. 
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Exploring Words 

Early in the child's use of the Talking Text Writer, sound is associated with word play. 
Children create playful pairs of words or simple phrases that allow them to discover a 
variety of powerful poetic techniques. These techniques include: 


¢ Rhyme—the correspondence of sounds in words, such as thread and bread, or cone 
and bone 


¢ Alliteration—the matching of beginning consonant sounds in two or more words, such 
as bouncing bear or furry fox 


¢ Assonance—the rough matching of accented vowel sounds, such as vain and brave, 
or low and cold 


While hearing these sounds, children can also see the letter patterns in print. From this 
early word play, children discover the many ways letters are combined to create 
appropriate sounds. 


Children enjoy writing more as they gain spelling skills. These skills can be learned 
through various techniques and methods. The Talking Text Writer can help with many 
spelling skills, including: 


¢ Recognizing letter-sound patterns in words, such as "one" in bone and cone 
¢ Recognizing initial letter sounds in words such as "b" or "c" inbone and cone 


¢ Sounding out words by syllables for spelling or decoding, such as red ee (ready) or 
an i mal (animal) 


¢ Recognizing familiar clusters of consonants such as the "thr" in three or the" sch" in 
school 


¢ Learning compound spellings for words such as football or hot dog 


¢ Memorizing complete spellings for favorite words such as CareBears and The Hulk, 
and familiar words such as girl and boy 


With any of these aspects of literacy learning, children take risks. They try to write words 
on the screen. Then they listen to how the words sound and verify what they know about 
letters and sound. With the Talking Text Writer, students control the amount of repetition 
and degree of support they need to gain a desired level of mastery in these skills. 


Developing a Spelling System 

As they become more confident and independent writers, children use the Talking Text 
Writer to develop a phonetic spelling system that they employ in first drafts. This 
"invented" spelling includes some understanding of conventional English orthography, 
such as the use of the “silent e" in the final position. As they edit their drafts, children 
become more concerned with getting the spelling right. Fortunately, spelling corrections 
are less difficult with the Ta/king Text Writer than with paper and pencil, since the 
program allows children to easily type over errors and/or insert any letters that are 
missing. In this way, the Talking Text Writer helps children develop a spelling system. 
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It is difficult to generate perfect text-to-talk speech with a speech synthesizer—a 
condition that inadvertantly aids children in their exploration and analysis of the 
orthography of English. Because the speech synthesizer cannot always create accurate 
pronunciations, we included a Fix Speech function in the Talking Text Writer. If the 
computer pronounces a word incorrectly, the child can use the Fix Speech function to 
enter a phonetic or phonemic spelling of the correct pronunciation of the word and save 
iton a disk. From then on, the speech synthesizer will speak the word the way the child 
spelled it. 


The Fix Speech function helps overcome the limits of synthesized speech. Even more 
important, children learn that the conventional spellings in English do not always 
represent the underlying sounds used in their pronunciation. An example is the "ow" 

in low versus the "ow" in cow. The synthesizer defaults to the long "o" sound in both 
words. By using the Fix Speech function to correct this problem, children learn that the 
underlying sound in cowis the "ou" sound in words like about. Correcting the speech of 
these and other spellings that often create confusion enables children to see and 
analyze some of the aspects of irregular English spellings. 


Initial Composing 

With the help of an adult, even children who have not yet learned to spell can use 

the Talking Text Writer to write short compositions. These children usually dictate a 
sentence or two to the adult, who writes down the words on paper. Then the children 
copy the text independently at the keyboard. As some degree of spelling skill develops, 
children try to write on their own, with the adult only providing help with specific words 
that are hard to spell. Children with some spelling ability usually begin writing with little 
assistance. When they ask for help, they are typically looking for assistance in 
extending ideas. 


When children begin writing with the Talking Text Writer, they need to be assured that 
they can easily correct their text. Because they are accustomed to the great effort 
required to copy text a second time by hand, many children are overly cautions at first. 
Once children understand the ease of editing text with the Ta/king Text Writer, they are 
able to write with less concern about accidental errors. 


Editing and Proofreading 

A number of techniques and strategies involving speech output from the Talking Text 
Writer are used by writers in the drafting, proofreading, and revising of text. To develop 
these skills, the young writer is faced with the task of being responsible for improving the 
text. Each of these tasks include aspects of this responsibility. 


Writing requires not only the initial composing but also the editing of text. Through 
editing, the writer expands and reworks the text to achieve clarity of thought and 
faithfulness to meaning. The Talking Text Writer provides children with sufficient speech 
feedback to gain insights for changing the text. Specifically, the speech output is used 
by writers as they revise by allowing them to hear the ideas in a sentence or paragraph, 
and hear how the words sound. 
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The Talking Text Writer provides supportive feedback for editing the text by allowing the 
writer to compare and contrast altered pieces of the draft through the use of block copy. 
Specifically, it is used in the editing mode by writers to: 


e Listen to comparisons of edited and unedited text 
e Listen to vocabulary changes 

e Hear various reorganizations of ideas 

e Listen to different types of sentence structures 

e Read newly revised text aloud 

e Listen for the completeness of ideas 


The Talking Text Writer also provides feedback for proofreading by allowing the writer to 
listen for errors in the text. This enables the writer to identify many types of difficulties. 
Auditory feedback is used by writers to proofread by reviewing and scrutinizing the text 
for defects in meaning and structure. The writer uses the Talking Text Writer to read text 
aloud: 


e For structural problems 
¢ To hear the sequence and completeness of ideas 
e For typographical errors 


Developing a Sight Vocabulary 

Reading begins with an understanding of the relationship between letters and sounds. 
This allows the reader to "sound out" unfamiliar words. With practice, the beginning 
reader learns to read whole words on sight. In fact, most children learn to read by a 
combination of the recognition of "sight words" with the decoding of unfamiliar words. 


To read fluently, children must be able to recall a large visual vocabulary with ease. 
These sight words can be learned through the rereading of the same words in texts, 
or through repeated drills such as those that employ flash cards. If children are having 
difficulty reading, this is when it is most obvious, since you will notice them guessing at 
words or slowly decoding each word syllable by syllable. 


Children can have the Talking Text Writer read individual words, a line of text, or a whole 
page of text aloud. As each word is read by the synthesizer, it is flashed on the screen. 
This allows children to see which word is being spoken. Initially, children use the 
Talking Text Writer to read text they have written. This enables them to read the text 
independently, even though they may have received assistance in writing the material. 
Children also use the Talking Text Writer to read texts written by other children. lf they 
are using the Read disk that comes with your Talking Text Writer package, children can 
tell the program to read the text aloud or print the document, but all of the editing 
functions are disabled. As a result, there is no danger that one child will erase or edit 
another child's text. 
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With the Talking Text Writer, children are able to reread any amount of text as often as 
necessary. At first, they will read whole lines. Later, when children can read parts of the 
text independently, they use the Talking Text Writer to read only the words they are 
having difficulty recalling. As you will notice, children often reread their own text many 
times per session. As words become familiar, children enjoy printing out lists of words 
and short pieces of text. If they are unable to read any of the words on the printed page, 
they can return to the Talking Text Writer for help. Through this process, children rapidly 
expand their sight vocabulary. 


Reading Text Aloud 

By reading text aloud, the Talking Text Writer helps children practice a number of key 
reading skills. For example, the movement of the cursor allows children to practice 
visually tracking words within text. In addition, the flashing of words as they are read 
aloud by the synthesizer enables children to learn the left-to-right and top-to-bottom 
visual patterns used during the reading of any conventional text. As they gain visual 
tracking skills, encourage students to read text aloud with the synthesizer. 


Reading Comprehension 

Because the Talking Text Writer simplifies the struggle to decode or recall words, 
children can attend more to the meaning of words and sentences within text. If they do 
not understand a line during the first reading, they can easily read it again with the 
synthesizer. Significantly, children seem to select text written by others without worrying 
about the length of the text. This provides children with more challenging material, as 
well as exposing them to a wider vocabulary than that available in their own writings. 


When they are unable to comprehend a word from its use in the text, children can use 
the Talking Text Writer's Dictionary function. This function displays the definition in a 
window on the opposite end of the screen, leaving the word highlighted and in context. 
Children can use the Dictionary function as often as needed to assist them with reading 
new words—a much better alternative than skipping over unknown words and losing the 
meaning contained in that part of the text. 


Independent Reading 

Children often use the Talking Text Writer as a source of texts for independent reading. 
To do this, they simply retrieve files of their writing or those of others to read on the 
screen or from a printed copy. With a printer, children can make copies of any text they 
enjoy reading. Often children make copies of several texts to read at a later time— 
frequently at home. If the children have difficulty with a text, they are able to get 
assistance decoding or comprehending words with the Talking Text Writer. The children 
use the Talking Text Writer as a support for reading whenever necessary, but continue to 
work towards being able to read texts with less support as they develop skills and 
strategies. In addition, to provide a pool of texts for independent reading we have 
created the Talking Text Libraries—illustrated stories stored on data disks. 


Summary 

This section of the Professional Guide described some of the ways teachers can use the 
Talking Text Writer to assist literacy learning. For more specific ways of using the Talking 
Text Writer in your classroom or clinic, see the Activity Guide. The next section of this 
guide summarizes findings from the five years this program was used in test sites. 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


The research on the Talking Text Writer took place over a five-year period in two major 
studies: the "use" study and the “expertise” study. The primary goal of the research 

was to develop an understanding of the Talking Text Writer's effectiveness as a literacy 
learning tool with many types of learners. Both studies employed several types of 
settings and a variety of research techniques. This section highlights significant findings 
from the research. 


The "Use" Study: Basic Questions 
We designed the "use" study to explore the following questions: 


1. Would learners use the various forms of support provided by the Talking Text Writer 
in their reading and writing activities? 


2. Would using the Talking Text Writer increase the frequency of occurrence of four 
learning behaviors—risk-taking, persistence, hypothesis-testing, and focused 
participation? 


3. Would use of the Talking Text Writer be associated with progress in any specific 
reading and writing skills? 


Subjects 

The "use" study was conducted in Phoenix, Arizona during the first year of the project. 
We randomly selected children from two sites: fifty kindergarten through third grade 
children from a parent/child microcomputer lab at Arizona State University, and fifty 
children from first, second, and third grade classes in a local public school. Overall, the 
sample included an equal number of five, six, seven, and eight year olds. 


We observed all of the students for at least twelve weeks. In addition, several groups 
were Studied for twenty-eight weeks. In this study, half of the children's reading and 
writing levels were one or more grade levels below their attending grade. 


Settings 

During the “use” study, all of the children used the microcomputer in one of two sites: in 
a writing lab and classrooms at a local Phoenix public school, or in a parent/child 
microcomputer lab at Arizona State University. 


Measures 
During this study, sessions were videotaped once a week. We then analyzed the tapes 
in order to ascertain: 


e The number of times students used any form of assistance (support, feedback and 
repetition) with the Talking Text Writer 


¢ The frequency with which several learning behaviors (hypothesis-testing, risk-taking, 
persistence, and focused participation) occured with the use of the Talking Text Writer 


e The frequency with which specific reading and writing skills were demonstrated 
In addition to this evaluation of the videotapes, we performed content analysis on the 


texts that children wrote with the Talking Text Writer to gain data on changes in the 
children's use of the written language. 
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Procedures 

Children used the program at least twice a week for twelve to twenty-eight weeks at the 
university lab with their parents, in the writing lab or pull-out program, or in their 
classroom at a computer. The sessions lasted for 30 to 45 minutes. During that time, the 
children used the Talking Text Writer to read and/or write texts. They also engaged in 
other related literacy activities. The adults provided any form of assistance needed in 
addition to the three forms of assistance available through the use of the microcomputer. 
The adults also encouraged the children to use the microcomputer when it appeared 
helpful. The data from the sessions were collected once a week. 

Two researchers analyzed the tapes to score the frequency of: 


e The use of various forms of assistance provided by the Talking Text Writer 
e The occurrence of the four learning behaviors 
e The development of specific new reading and writing skills 


The two researchers who evaluated the tapes achieved a reliability rating of 93%. 


We evaluated the content of the written texts using measures designed to determine the 
frequency of use of certain patterns and features. The two raters who scored these data 
achieved a reliability rating of 91%. 


In many cases, the recording of the observational data required the use of a unit 
analysis approach instead of a time sampling procedure. A unit form of record keeping 
was preferable because the number of times something occurred was generally of 
greater interest to us than the amount of time spent within the occurrence. For example, 
the child's decoding a line without error was recorded in terms of the number of times 
required for decoding. This unit approach is a useful means for understanding many of 
the changes in children's behaviors. A 15-second interval time-sampling procedure 
was used, however, to record the amount of focused participation. 


Analytical Methods 

Since the study represented a first-time use of the observational measures and the text 
analysis form, we preferred simple comparisons to establish differences in the 
frequency of occurrences of items within categories over time. To do this, we collapsed 
the categories into summary totals that represented a combination of the first half of the 
sessions into one data set (Time 1) and the second half of sessions into another data set 
(Time 2). This decision was made before data analysis. Sessions 1 and 2 were not 
included in the data sets, since the children required two sessions to learn the software 
program. The criterion level for significance of all the analyses was set at .05. 
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Research Results 


Using the Talking Text Writer for Support 

In general, the findings concerning the question about how children used the forms of 
support available from the computer suggest that all of the children significantly 
increased their use of some forms of assistance. Children clearly found the software 
program helpful and used it in many ways within literacy activities. The exact type of 
assistance used by the children varied primarily with age. Not suprisingly, children 
tended not to use the various forms of assistance when they had already achieved skills 
and abilities or when those skills and abilities were significantly beyond their current 
competency level. 


Children increased their use of support over time. When Time 1 sessions (first half of 
their total sessions) were compared with Time 2 sessions, we found a steady increase in 
the use of: auditory support (early sessions mean = 9.50, later session mean = 40.10, N 
= 100), visual output support (early sessions mean = 9.78, later mean = 22.35, N = 100, 
and keyboard support (early mean = 5.42, later mean = 19.40, N = 100). 


The particular form of support that children used was primarily a function of age: 


¢ Five-year-olds most often heard a letter name, followed words on the page with the 
cursor, printed words, and changed letters at the keyboard. 


¢ Six-year-olds most often heard a line or page of text, printed a line or page of text, 
and changed letters at the keyboard. 


¢ Seven-year-olds most often heard a word or line of text, printed a line or page of text, 
changed letters or words, and added words at the keyboard. 


¢ Eight-year-olds most often heard a word or line of text, printed a page of text, 
changed a letter, word or sentence, and added a word at the keyboard. 


Feedback and Repetition 

We also observed a significant increase in the use of the computer for feedback and 
repetition over time. Comparisons between the early and later sessions’ use of 
feedback indicated a significant difference in the use of auditory feedback (early 
sessions mean = 7, later sessions mean = 34.4, N = 100), and the use of visual 
feedback (early sessions mean = 2.67, later sessions mean = 9.5, N = 100). The use of 
repetition also differed significantly (early sessions mean = 4.82, later sessions mean = 
10.45, N = 100). 


While some patterns in the use of feedback and repetition were evident, no clear age 
trend appeared. This seemed to be a result of the mix of abilities and skills of children 
within the same age and grade. Looking at the raw data, it seemed that children across 
ages with similar levels of literacy used the same types of feedback and repetition. 
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Literacy Learning Behaviors 

The data also provided information regarding the question of changes in literacy 
learning behaviors occurring with the use of the Talking Text Writer. The findings 
indicated that all of the children experienced some improvement in beginning literacy 
learning behaviors. Over time, most of the children showed significant increases in their 
degree of hypothesis-testing, risk-taking, persistence, and focused participation on one 
or more of the items used in the observa-tional measure. The degree of increase in risk- 
taking and focused participation was also evident in children's comments about how 
much they liked to read and write on the computer and in their constant attempts to 
bargain for more computer time for reading and writing. 


Literacy Skills 

The content analysis of text produced during the study period indicated that all of the 
children displayed a significant degree of change in their use of written language. Many 
new features and patterns became evident in their writings, and their overall ratings 
changed from primarily low-to-moderate in early sessions to moderate-to-high in later 
sessions. Generally, the texts showed that children improved their use of spelling 
strategies, conventions of print, parts of speech, sentence structure, and varied types of 
texts. 


The data analysis comparing reading and writing behaviors in earlier and later sessions 
indicated a significant increase in literacy skills. Significantly, children exhibited less 
difficulty and dependence in the later sessions. The five and six-year-olds were more 
able to name letters, sound out words, invent spellings, express ideas, and write simple 
sentences. The seven and eight-year-olds increased their ability to read words aloud 
and silently, spell words correctly, use new vocabulary and punctuation, and extend 
their ideas. 


The "Expertise" Study 

Our work with beginning writers suggests that there are five abilities (listed under "Basic 
Questions” below) of the writer/editor that are difficult for young children to orchestrate 
since they require thoughtful inner speech. With experience and understanding as an 
editor, the beginning writer can increasingly incorporate these elements into the internal 
discourse that takes place during the writing process. Until these are mastered, a form 
of external feedback seems necessary to give young writers a means for building a 
working model of these elements of the editorial process. In our "expertise" study, we 
examined how the Talking Text Writer was used to assist young writers in gaining some 
fundamental aspects of these five abilities. We hypothesized that these five abilities 
would be fostered more by the use of the Talking Text Writer. 
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Basic Questions 
We designed the “expertise” study to explore the question, "Could the Talking Text 
Writer aid beginning writers in their development of: 


e An "inner voice" for reading the text aloud subvocally, 
¢ A "critical ear" to hear and judge how the text sounds, 
e Asense and a concern for the audience, 


e A careful eye for meeting the mechanical conventions required for the public 
presentation of text in print, and 


e A repertoire of skills and strategies for writing that are used for deciding how to 
improve a written text"? 


From this study, we hoped to understand how the Talking Text Writer influenced several 
subtler writing skills. 


Subjects 

This study was conducted in the third year of the project. Children were selected for this 
study, ranging from 4 to 13 years of age; from preschool through fifth grade; and in 
primary, Chapter 1, resource, writing, reading, and learning-disabilities classrooms. 


Settings 
In the “expertise” study, the students used microcomputers in their respective 
classrooms or in a supplemental "pull-out" program during school hours. 


Measures 

Pre- and post-test measures included a measure of children's perception of text 
difficulty, a sample of their oral reading skill, and measures of reading comprehension 
skills and writing/editing ability. We also analyzed their strategies to improve text, and 
their attitude about reading and writing. 


Procedures 

During this six-month study, we divided 36 first, second, and third graders into two 
writing groups. Half of the students used the Talking Text Writer with speech output, 
while the other half used the Talking Text Writer without speech output. The data 
collected included observations during the writing sessions, weekly writing samples, 
and interviews with the students concerning their attitudes about writing. 


The group that used the Talking Text Writer without speech output was able to perform 
all of the operations normally associated with word processing, such as storing, editing, 
and printing text. The group that used the Talking Text Writer with speech output were 
able to perform these same word processing operations, but also had the benefit of 
speech output as an external voice in the writing process. Writers used the program to: 
e Provide speech output while typing text 

¢ Read text aloud by the word, line, sentence, paragraph, or page 


¢ Read and reread text written by the writer and others aloud 
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The program also enabled writers to: 


¢ Activate the speech output by a single keystroke 
¢ See the word being read by highlighting it on the screen 


e Hear the comments, questions, and criticisms of others by the use of a discussion 
window 


In the second set of studies, we used pre- and post-test measures to indicate the degree 
of student progress in acquiring and improving reading and writing skills. The measures 
here included a comparison of writing samples from text written with the 7alking Text 
Writer and that written by hand, children's perception of the difficulty of texts, an oral 
reading exercise, and an editing/revising activity in which the student would add, delete, 
alter, and reorganize text. | 


Analytical Methods 

Since these studies represented a first-time use of the several tests and measures, we 
preferred simple comparisons to establish differences. The criterion level for 
significance of all the analyses was set at .05. 


Research Results 

The results of the study indicate that there were significant differences between the 
group using speech output and the group not using it. The children in the group using 
speech output (group #1) spent twice as much time writing than those in the group not 
using speech (group #2) (#1 mean = 36 minutes, #2 mean = 18 minutes). They were 
more likely to engage in daily writing than those in the no-speech group (number of 
sessions per week: #1 mean = 4, #2 mean = 2). We also found a significant difference 
in comparing the number of drafts each child engaged in with a new topic (number of 
drafts: #1 mean = 5, #2 mean = 2). Finally, there were several important qualitative 
differences between the two groups of writers in the strategies they used for revising, 
and the nature of the revisions. 


An analysis of the weekly writing samples provided the most significant contrasts 
between the two groups. The group using the speech output wrote longer texts (mean 
length = 71 words) while their no-speech counterparts averaged much shorter texts 
(mean length = 46 words). Examination of the texts also showed an important difference 
in the sequence of ideas and use of logic in writing. Scores of the group using speech 
were consistently high on the sequencing of ideas and the degree of internal logic found 
in the text, regardless of the age of the writer. A comparison of texts across more than 
two drafts showed that writers in the speech group changed the vocabulary used in 
descriptive writing more often than did those in the no-speech group. The speech group 
also showed more improvement in the use of syntactical structures and punctuation in 
final drafts. Overall, texts written by children in the speech group showed better 
extension of ideas than those written by children in the no-speech group. 


The interviews with children focused on three areas: children's attitudes about using the 
technology for writing, their feelings about writing, and their perceptions about how well 
they wrote. They also liked rereading texts of others and described their own writing as 
greatly improved. Thus, the writers with speech output had many more positive things to 
say about writing in general and their own writing in particular than did the writers 
without speech output. 
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Conclusion 

This study was a preliminary effort to understand the utility of the Talking Text Writer to 
assist children in acquiring beginning literacy. A careful analysis was used to examine 
groups of children within given ability levels and trace their developmental sequences 
as they used the software during literacy activities. Measures were also used to compare 
the children's reading and writing efforts with and without the microcomputer. 


The general findings of this project suggest that the microcomputer can be an 
empowering learning tool for young children, particularly in the areas of reading and 
writing. Our findings clearly show that the children in the study used the unique speech 
capability of the Talking Text Writer to help themselves in their beginning efforts to 
acquire literacy. It was also clear that, as the children used the program, they spent 
longer periods of time reading and writing, wrote longer texts and generally showed an 
increased enthusiasm for literacy. There was also a marked improvement in the literacy 
capabilities of these children and in their ability to use and understand language. 
Overall, the findings were very favorable and upheld our belief that the Ta/king Text 
Writer is a powerful tool for helping beginners to acquire literacy. 
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ACTIVITY GUIDE 





The Talking Text Writer has been used in classrooms, various types of resource rooms, 
computer and reading labs, pull-out programs, and in a number of other educational 
settings. This activity guide begins with some general information about using the 
program in various educational settings. This is followed by specific activities that will 
help you put the program to work in your classroom. 


Establishing a Literacy Context for the Talking Text Writer 

To be effective, any literacy learning context needs to be filled with a sense of the 
purposes and products of written language. This enriched literacy environment enables 
children to develop understandings about reading and writing long before they have 
mastered all of the necessary skills. Such an environment also can provide children 
with a consistent source of information about how written language functions in their 
world. Several key components of this literacy context are described below. 


Books, Books, and More Books 

There is no substitute for books in a literacy learning context. Both "big books" and "tiny 
books" are particularly helpful in stimulating beginning readers. The "big books" are 
very effective for reading to the group, since the pictures and text are large and easy to 
view. The "tiny books" are great lap books, since their size allows for more privacy. 


Children should be read to daily. In addition, text from any of their special books can be 
put in text files using the Talking Text Writer. Children can print out their favorite stories 
in large or standard print and add their own drawings. With the Talking Text Writer, 
children can obtain assistance reading these books as often as they desire. 


Products, Products, and More Products 

Written language should be perceived as a means for sharing one's ideas with an 
audience. To foster that understanding, children should have many opportunities to 
write for a variety of audiences and to share their work with their peers and family. This 
can involve a wide range of printed products, including bound and illustrated books, 
cards, field guides, letters, signs, texts for songs, newsletters, schedules, directions, and 
more. These types of print products provide children with many models of different ways 
to use written language with others. 


Purpose, Purpose, and More Purpose 

It's always preferable that students read and write for a purpose, rather than simply for 
practice. There are many sensible purposes for using written language that you can 
easily incorporate into children's daily activities. Five purposes for reading and writing 
that are particularly relevant to beginners involve being: 

¢ Playful or poetic 

¢ Informative 

e Expressive 

¢ Transactional 

¢ Entertaining 


Keeping these purposes in mind, you can generate many valuable and meaningful 
activities for beginning readers and writers. 
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Resources, Resources, and More Resources 

In the classroom, try to set aside a separate area for writing and reading. Equip the area 
with interesting objects to stimulate writing, as well as informative written and pictorial 
materials. You should also be sure to include many types of paper and materials that 
children can use for illustrating and binding books. The computer (or computers) and 
software can also be a part of this area. 


Introducing The Talking Text Writer 

Children find the Talking Text Writer very easy to learn and to use. Several methods for 
introducing the program are described below. Overall, we have found that most children 
become very comfortable with the basics of the Talking Text Writer. You can introduce 
more advanced commands in one or two short training sessions later, as the beginning 
writer finds a need for them. | 


Demonstrating The Talking Text Writer 

In our research and testing, we have observed three approaches to teaching the Talking 
Text Writer. Each approach is effective. The method that is right for you depends on your 
teaching style and constraints in your teaching environment such as the size of the room 
and the number of students. You should go through the Quick Start Guide and the 
Reference Guide at least once before introducing the Talking Text Writer to your 
students. However, many teachers have also gone through the manual with their 
students during the initial sessions, as a way to reinforce the importance of literacy and to 
engage the children actively in this learning process. Again, your teaching style and the 
characteristics of your classroom and students will dictate the amount of prior 
preparation required for the initial demonstration. 


Group Demonstrations 

Typically, teachers introduce the basic Talking Text Writer program commands to their 
students in a large group. Later, a simple summary sheet left near the computer can 
help students remember the specific commands that you have taught them. Also, during 
the initial session, the group can construct a large wall chart on which the commands 
are written. Active participation can be encouraged by creating a story about using the 
computer as they watch and learn how to use this program. During the demonstration, it 
is especially important to let the students touch the keyboard and use the speech and 
printer commands. Later in this section, you will find a discussion of what commands 
are best to introduce first. 


Dyadic Demonstrations 

While it is possible to teach individual children how to use the program, it is less 
burdensome to teach the children in pairs. When children work in pairs, they gain 
encouragement from their peer and feel less "on the spot" with the adult. These pairs 
can then become writing partners for a few sessions until both learners are comfortable 
with the program. Within a few sessions, children can usually work alone comfortably. 
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Peer Consultant Demonstrations 

Another way to introduce the Talking Text Writer is to begin by teaching the program to a 
small core of students who are already comfortable with the microcomputer. These 
experienced students can then teach the program to your other students. We have seen 
this approach occur informally as well as formally, and it has proven very effective— 
even in kindergartens. Children are very able communicators and they can provide very 
detailed explanations to their peers. Generally, you can introduce the program to the 
entire class within a few weeks if all of the children are given a few sessions with the 
computer. Then, if they have a question, they can rely on their peer consultants for help. 


Teaching The Talking Text Writer Program Commands 

Regardless of the demonstration procedures used, it is helpful to consider in advance 
which commands you should introduce and in what order. We have most frequently 
seen the following functions and commands introduced in the initial sessions: 


NOTE: The symbol ~ means to press an Apple key and the other key stated. 
File Handling (on the Catalog screen) 


Get a File G 

Print the Entire File P 

Create a New File N 

Read the FileName 4or~-4 
Rename a File R 

Move the Cursor Arrow keys 


The Speech Synthesizer and Printer (the cursor must be on the word, line, or page that 
you want spoken) 


Say a Word 3or~3 

Say a Line 4or~4 

Say a Page Sor=s5 

Print a Line 6or~6 

Print a Page 7or~/7/ 

Rate of Speech Option 8or~8 

Fix Speech 2 or ~ 2 (used intially for their names if pronunciation is 
inadequate) 

Editing The Text 

Toggle between Typeover and Insert Mode ~l 

Move Cursor Arrow keys 

Return Cursor to left side of page Return key 

Page Up or Down ~ plus up or down arrow key 

Erase Letter Delete key, Spacebar, or ~Delete key 

Save text and stay on Edit screen ~Q and then S 

Finish writing and Save Text a 


Children can learn these basic program commands in one or two sessions. Later you 
can teach more commands with group activities or short demonstrations. 
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Managing a Microcomputer Writing/Reading Center 

It is important to create a learning environment that encourages readers and writers. It is 
also helpful to teach the students some basic information about the microcomputer and 
its use, such as how to handle floppy disks and how to insert them into the disk drive. To 
integrate the microcomputer time into the educational program, you should plan your 
sessions ahead of time. The following sections offer some insights into these issues 
culled from our five years of observations in a variety of educational settings. 


Disk Handling and Storage 

Give children a demonstration of proper disk handling and disk storage. Always place 
the disk box away from windows, radiators and other areas where disks might be 
damaged. The best form of disk management is to let each child purchase and use their 
own disk (like their own notebooks). Help children write their names on disk labels, and 
show them how to put the labels on the file disks. You can have some children make a 
wall chart that lists information about disk handling, and then hang the list above the 
microcomputer. 


Naming and Saving Files 

Children use the Talking Text Writer as a tool for storing and retrieving information. As a 
result, children quickly understand that texts are saved on the data disk and are avail- 
able at a later time. Younger children view the Talking Text Writer file disks as a 
notebook in which many of their writings are kept, and the older children perceive the file 
disk as a file cabinet in which their work is stored. Children like to retrieve and view their 
texts often. 


In most of our observations, we found that young children initially had difficulty naming 
files, and that they tended to prefer very long or somewhat irrelevant file names. Once 
they began to write stories and personal accounts, the "titles" of those writings were 
used as file names. In contrast, older children seemed able to understand the purpose 
of file names as a way to recall what was in the file without looking at it. In fact, older 
children often renamed files as they formed a better understanding of the content of the 
text in that file. Children enjoyed creating new files and developing somewhat intriguing 
names for the files, such as secret titles like "dxt: rdm." 


Encouraging the Use of the Program Options 

The screen color, printer format, and speech synthesizer output can all be altered with 
various program commands. By using these options, children can change the word 
processing environment to meet their needs. In some cases, children may need a 
demonstration of these options (such as altering the color of the screen and text) to 
understand how they might benefit from their use. 


Learning to Keyboard 

The extent to which formal keyboarding skills can or should be taught depends on the 
Students’ age and skill. To assist beginners, the synthesizer can be set to say letters and 
words until students learn the locations of the keys. You can help children learn the 
keyboard by showing them where all of the vowels are located (all are in the same row 
except the "a" ). Students should be encouraged to start typing with their hands on the 
home keys (a, Ss, d, f, j, k, I, ;) and to use both hands to type. If you want to teach your 
students more precise typing skills, you should purchase a keyboarding program such as 
Scholastic’s Computergarten, Rainbow Keyboarding, or Success with Typing. One of 
these programs should fill your needs, depending on the age of your students. 
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Using the Speech Synthesizer 

You may want students to wear headsets when they use the speech synthesizer. Other- 
wise, the voice may bother other students. Students may want to wear the headset 
around their collars instead of on their ears, so they can hear their text and still interact 
with their peers. The volume can be regulated with or without the headsets to meet the 
needs of the learner. 


Using the Printer 

You can teach children how to use the print commands and how to tell if the printer is 
"on line" (connected to the computer and set to the "select" position). Students can also 
learn to get their own printouts. The older children can also learn to load their own 


paper. 


Scheduling Computer Access 

On the wall next to the computer, you should put up a schedule for signing up to use the 
computer. Mark off the available times in session intervals of 30 minutes. Children 
should be allowed to reserve the machine when they want to use it. Assigned times are 
neither effective nor efficient since the children may not be ready to write at the 
designated time. 


Generally, children should have access to the computer at least three times a week. 
Daily access can be helpful when students are particularly interested in using the 
computer for a reading or writing activity. When the computers are shared with other 
classes, it is important to work this out with other professionals so that flexible access 
can be provided. If the computer(s) are in the classroom or resource room, this will 
simply require setting up a schedule for this writing center like any other center. 
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ACTIVITIES 


The Talking Text Writer is a literacy learning tool that provides children with support and 
feedback through the three learning modes: auditory, visual, and motoric. The program 
enables each learner to orchestrate these modes to facilitate his or her own literacy 
learning. This highly individualized approach fosters the essential learning behaviors 
needed to sustain continued progress in literacy development—progress that enables 
children to maintain their sense of competence and their natural romance with written 
language. 


During the five years that we developed the Talking Text Writer, we found that a wide range 
of literacy activities, including many different writing types, could easily be encouraged with 
the program. Many of these activities are described in this guide. In all of these activities, 
we assume that children will interact with each other at each stage of their writing and 
share their written works with each other when they print them out. 


These activities are classified as follows: 


e Expressive Writings 
¢ Informational Texts 
¢ Correspondence 

¢ News Articles 

¢ Fictional Stories 

° Poetry 

e Other Activities 


The following sections describe exemplary activities from each of these categories. 


Expressive Writings 

Writing about oneself is an important means of developing one's "inner voice" as a 
writer. Children enjoy writing about their daily lives. The Talking Text Writer encourages 
personal composing, since it is easy for children to write and edit text, and to listen to 
what they've written. 


Children's personal writings may start as statements that loosely relate to their family or 
school experiences. As children "hear" these texts, they begin to draw their thoughts 
together, rearranging or adding ideas and sentences to give a more complete account 
of their everyday thoughts and experiences. Over time, students begin to write more 
coherent personal narratives and their sentences begin to form more meaningful 
sequences. 
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Expressive writing can take many forms. The following types of expressive writing were 
found particularly satisfying to the children we observed: 


¢ Labeled Picture Scrapbooks 
e Personal Narratives 

¢ Diary/Journals 

¢ Personal Statements 

e Autobiographies 


Labeled Picture Scrapbooks 

Labeled picture scrapbooks are booklets filled with pictures, drawings, mementos, and 
photos, each with a word, phrase or sentence listed underneath it. 

Grouping: \Individuals or class 

Grade Level: K-3 

Purpose: To share thoughts and ideas about people, objects, and events 

Materials Required: Drawing materials, pictures, photos, and mementos taken from 
school, home or other settings; computer paper (heavyweight preferred) 

Procedures: Choose a topic such as "my family" or “our trip to the zoo.” At the bottom or 
top of each page in a 20-column file, type words about the topic. Print the file out in large 
type. Draw or paste objects on the pages of the printout. Make a cover, arrange the 
pages, and bind them into a booklet. 

Suggestions: You might introduce this type of writing by having the class create a 
scrapbook about an event. You can also have individual students create booklets about 
selected topics or events. 

"At risk" learners: Have students tell you about a chosen event or topic. On note cards, 
write down the key words or phrases. When they are ready, have your students use the 
cards to help them type the words into their scrapbook files. If they have difficulty 
recalling the words, they can hear the words spoken by the Talking Text Writer. 
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Personal Narratives 

Personal narratives consist of several paragraphs about a recent event. They are 
written from the child's point of view. The event is reported sequentially, with the 
highlight of the experience saved for the ending. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-3 

Purpose: Self-expression, sequencing ideas, paragraph construction, sentence 
combining 

Materials Required: Art and, book binding materials, computer paper (heavyweight ) 
Procedures: Have each student use a file width (20, 40, or 80 columns) with which they 
are comfortable. Encourage them to write about a chosen event. If necessary, you can 
help them to rearrange the draft so that the ideas form a temporal sequence. You can 
also help them write more about parts of the event, so that they more fully describe their 
experience. When students are done, have them print out their work in a chosen type 
size. Have them illustrate the pages and then bind the pages into a book. 

"At risk" learners: Start the students off by having them draw pictures of their favorite 
parts of the event. Then, have them talk about each picture. You can write this text down 
and let them type it later, or let them type it as they talk. Print out the text and paste the 
appropriate sentences at the bottom of each picture. 


Diary/Journal 

A diary or journal is a daily record of children's personal experiences, observations, and 
reflections about their world. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: 1-5 

Purpose: Ownership, self-expression, inner voice 

Materials Required: One file disk per student, and computer paper 

Procedures: Students should name files by the week or month. Give them time to write 
at the computer several times a week or daily. If you want, you can type comments into 
the file in Dictionary boxes. Students can listen to these comments whenever they wish. 
Once a month, students can print out the files and make a booklet. 

"At risk" learners: For at risk learners the teacher puts questions about the student, their 
family, the school, etc. on a text file. This file is then copied for each student onto that 
student's disk. The students can listen to the questions and use them to get their journal 
writing started. 
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Personal Statements 

These writings involve a personal exposition, declaration, or statement about things that 
are important or of interest to the student. They can be responses to a starting statement 
such as "A good friend...," or a partial statement such as "I wish..." or "My school is great 
because....." 

Grouping: |ndividuals 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To convey feelings and thoughts about a topic 

Materials Required: Computer paper 

Procedures: \f you are using starting statements, type them into your own file and then 
copy them to one file for each student. 

Suggestions: You can have the whole class work on a statement such as "why our 
school is great.” 

"At risk" learners: Create a file with "I" statements that the students can finish. Assist 
students with spelling by writing unfamiliar words on cards for them to copy. Have the 
students print out their files when done. 


Autobiographies 

In this form of expressive writing, the student writes a personal history. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: Development of longer personal narratives 

Materials Required: Computer paper (heavyweight preferred), book binding materials, 
personal pictures, mementos and chronology of important events (created with the 
parent's help) 

Procedures: Encourage students to interview members of their family about their 
history. Then have students list their own experiences on separate pages of their text 
file. Allow them to use pictures, objects, and the personal chronology from home as a 
means of developing the order for telling about their personal experiences. Give 
students time each day to organize and add information. Final drafts can be printed out 
and pictures drawn or mounted on the text pages. 

"At risk" learners: Assist students by taking dictation as they tell about their past. Then 
type the text that the students dictated into their personal file or have them type it them- 
selves. Print out the pages as they are completed. Then have students illustrate their 
texts and put them into a ring binder. This way they can add a little each day and watch 
the book grow. 
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Informational Texts 

Informative writing encourages the extending and organizing of ideas. Writing “about 
something" challenges students to combine their composition and comprehension skills 
to provide the reader with information on a selected topic. It also requires an under- 
standing of the audience's informational needs. Such writing often leads students to 
read relatively difficult texts as they search for sufficient information for their com- 
positions. In this way, informative writing strengthens beginning writers' conceptual 
knowledge about the world while improving their overall literacy skills. 


Children can use the Talking Text Writer to write various types of informative descriptions 
and reports. The program's file structure and directory make it easy for them to store, 
retrieve, and transfer individual files. Children begin to build information on topics of 
interest, listening to their texts to hear what they have said about a topic so far. If more 
information is needed, they may continue their research, inserting new facts and 
descriptions as they find them. This encourages students to maintain an "in process" 
approach to report writing. Also, children at varying ability levels can read each other's 
reports, since the Talking Text Writer can help them decode and comprehend any difficult 
words in those texts. 


Categories of informative writings include: 


e Labeled Picture Books 
e All-About Books 

e Informative Reports 

e How-To Books 

e Biographies 


Labeled Picture Books 

Labeled picture books are books filled with selected pictures on a topic with a label for 
each picture. Children enjoy making short “field guide" books on topics such as birds or 
trees for nature walks, or booklets that depict their community and school. 

Grouping: Individuals, pairs, or small groups 

Grade Level: K-1 

Purpose: Vocabulary development and sight vocabulary 

Materials Required: Pictures, photos, drawing materials, and objects such as leaves; 
book-binding materials. 

Procedures: Encourage students to select a topic and collect and/or draw pictures 
about it. Type key descriptors into a 20-column file, printing out one label per computer 
page. Mount pictures onto the printouts and bind as a booklet. 

"At risk" learners: Help the students type a set of labels about their chosen topics, 
encouraging them to work in pairs or small groups if they need additional support. 
Labels can be printed out for each member to add his or her own selected pictures. 
Students who are having difficulty remembering the words can get help by having the 
Talking Text Writer read the words aloud. 
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"All-About" Books 

"All-about" books are books that the children create about favorite topics. These books 
include basic information on the topic and a number of illustrations. They are an easy 
way for children to begin informative writing. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-1 

Purpose: To encourage beginning composition, particularly sentence construction and 
word choice 

Materials Required: Art materials for illustration, including usable photos and pictures; 
computer paper. 

Procedures: Students select a subject to write "all about." Using the Talking Text Writer, 
each student begins to compose statements about subjects. Only one or two statements 
are written per page. You can help students with spelling, grammar and editing the 
sentences. Each page is printed out and the student can draw or mount pictures above 
the text. For example, the student might write an "All-About Horses" book and compose 
six sentences about horses: "I like horses. They are very big and strong. My favorite 
color horse is black. Baby horses are called colts and foals. Horses like to run in the 
field. | hope | get to have my own horse some day." Once the pictures and text are 
finished, the student can rearrange them and number the pages. Then they can print 
out a title page using the 20-column text mode, create a cover, and bind the book. 

"At risk" learners: Type questions about the selected topic into a file. The student can 
then use these questions as a basis for seeking information about the topic. 


Informative Reports 

Informative reports require some research, planning, and vocabulary development. 
Students should be encouraged to work with others until they feel capable of working 
alone. 

Grouping: Small groups, pairs, or individuals 

Grade Level: 3-5 

Purpose: Encourages research skills, topic development, organizing of information, and 
paragraph development 

Materials Required: Research materials including books, audio tapes, and Talking Text 
Writer text files on selected topics; pictures and art materials 

Procedures: Help students select a topic and begin their research. Have them find 
information on various aspects of the topic and type it into a file. If students come across 
new words, have them define the words in the Dictionary. Once they have gathered 
sufficient information, students can work on organizing the data into a coherent report. 
Assist them as needed in editing final drafts. Printouts or files of the reports can be 
made available for other students to read. 

"At risk" learners: Provide many examples of reports on other topics. Allow students to 
discuss what information they have found and what additional information they might 
still need. Provide assistance and feedback about ways of organizing the information. 
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How-To Books 

How-to books provide information on how to make or do something. Children can 
create books that explain such topics as the rules and requirements of a sport, how to 
build a bird house, or how to make special desserts. 

Grouping: I\ndividuals or pairs 

Level: K-3 

Purpose: Sequencing ideas, word choice, and communicating information with some 
accuracy | 

Materials Required: Pictures or photos of the steps involved in creating something, and 
of the finished products; information about the process; and art materials 

Procedures: Have students select a process or activity to write about. Let them 
demonstrate and/or illustrate all of the steps and establish the necessary sequence. 
Have them write a file that contains the key words for each step, later adding more 
words to fill in the meaning of the phrases. Print out steps on separate pages, add 
illustrations, and bind the books. 

"At risk" learners: Have students bring recipes from home and copy them into files to 
make a classroom cookbook, or work in small groups to define the steps or rules for the 
books. 


Biographies 

Biographies contain historical accounts of the lives of favorite or familiar persons. 
Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To use interviews and research to write about someone, write ina 
chronological order, and develop paragraphs 

Materials Required: Tape recorder for interviews, photos, interview questions, research 
materials 

Procedures: Students should select a person as the subject of their biographies and 
collect information about that person through written research and interviews. Generate 
biographical questions through class discussions. Students should write out questions 
in a file, and then add information as they uncover the answers. They should also select 
important events from the subject's life to illustrate within the text. Students may need 
assistance in developing and organizing paragraphs. The finished biographies can be 
made available to the class. 

"At risk" learners: Type several biographies onto a file disk for the students to read. 
Allow students to make printouts and discuss the types of questions a biography 
answers. Help students select a favorite sports or rock music hero to write about, and 
then help them develop questions and figure out sources of information about that 
person. 


Correspondence 
One of the many important functions of writing is to communicate through correspondence. 
This transactional type of writing anchors the student to a sense of the reader's needs. 
Students quickly gain an understanding of the conventions required in letter writing, and 
they enjoy this form of written discourse and the interaction it engenders with others. 
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Children who use the Talking Text Writer tend to write many letters and messages. Once 
they begin to use the printer, students may spontaneously decide to write letters to 
relatives and friends. In addition, the messages children write to each other can be sent 
back and forth on disk or as printed messages. Children can create a sort of electronic 
mail by calling a file on their data disk "Messages from Tom L.", writing something in the 
file, and then duplicating the file onto another child's data disk. Children with less 
reading ability can use the Talking Text Writer to get help decoding messages until their 
reading skills improve. The following types of correspondence are described below: 


¢ Letters to Pen Pals 

¢ Letters to Friends and Relatives 

¢« Messages to Classmates or Teacher 
¢ Letters for Information or Action 

¢ Letters to Persuade or Complain 


Letters to Pen Pals 

Pen pals are friends who are located in a different community, state, or country. By 
writing to pen pals, children can provide information about a world beyond their 
everyday experience. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: 1-5 

Purpose: To write about one's experiences for a reader from another locale, sharing 
differences and similarities; to develop letter writing skills 

Materials Required: Addresses of students from another community, state, or country; 
photos of students, their home, or school; computer paper 

Procedures: Allow students to draw names randomly, or to select a pen pal. Have them 
write an introductory letter and enclose photos. At least once a week, provide time for 
letter writing. 

"At risk" learners: Have pen pals write the first letters introducing themselves and 
enclosing photos. 


Letters to Friends and Relatives 

These are usually informal letters that children write to significant persons in their lives. 
Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: To encourage informal letter writing, and the ability to ask and respond to 
questions; describe events 

Materials Required: Envelopes, computer paper, addresses of persons 

Procedures: Encourage students to write a letter to a friend or relative. Help them 
conform to the conventions of letter writing, and show them how to address an envelope. 
"At risk" learners: Encourage relatives or friends to write letters to students . Have 
students respond to the letters. 
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Messages to Classmates or Teacher 

In this activity, students use file disks as an electronic message center to write and leave 
messages for members of the class. 

Grouping: Whole class 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: To encourage informal message writing and social correspondence 

Materials Required: File disks 

Procedures: Use file disks as "message centers." Provide time for students to write short 
messages to each other on these file disks. If you use one disk per student, label the 
disk with the student's name and organize the file disks alphabetically so students can 
find and leave messages quickly. 

"At risk" learners: Begin by leaving students messages from the teacher. Then. 
encourage students to send messages to others in the room. 


Letters for Information or Action 

This activity involves children in writing to an authority or agency to request information 
or action. 

Grouping: Pairs 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To learn the proper form of letter writing for making a formal request for 
information or action 

Materials Required: Addresses of selected agencies, government authorities, local 
newspapers, magazines 

Procedures: Students should first decide what type of action or information they desire. 
Provide students with a model of the appropriate letter format on disk to use as a guide 
for requesting information or action. Then have them write their letter. 

"At risk" learners: Select a topic and compose letters as a group, allowing students to 
assist in the composing process and to identify aspects of the letter format needed for 
this type of correspondence. 


Letters to Persuade or Complain 

In this activity, students write formal letters to persuade or complain to a person or 
agency. 

Grouping: Small group 

Grade Level: 3-5 

Purpose: To learn to write a formal letter; to become aware of the formal use of letter 
writing 

Materials Required: |Information on the topic and the agency or person 

Procedures: Assist students in identifying an issue of interest on which they can take a 
position, and then help them write a complaint or a persuasive letter to the appropriate 
authority or agency. | 

"At risk" learners: Provide a story with a statement of the problem, the citizen's letter of 
complaint, and the agency response to the complaint. Discuss the situation with the 
students. Provide another case for discussion, and then help the class compose a letter. 
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News Articles 

Writing "news" lets children form more complete understandings about their world. 
Working within the journalistic format to provide information about who, what, where, 
why, and when shows young writers that it is important to provide thoughtful and logical 
accounts of their observations when they want to share their experiences with others. 


News writing also provides children with an important link between home and school. 
Through the morning news activity, children can share happenings from their home with 
their classmates. They can also write about school events in a news article or letter, 
print a copy, and then share their work with their families. Students enjoy writing "news," 
and these types of activities help them understand the service that the news media 
provides to a community. The following types of news writing are described in this 
section: | 


e Morning News 

e Special Event Articles 

e Special Person Interviews 
e News Reports 

e Newsletters 


Morning News 

In the morning news activity, the teacher creates a group story chart at the computer by 
typing news items dictated by the students. After each morning news session, save the 
file so students can read it at the computer later that day. Many students may also want 
to print a copy to take home. 

Grouping: Small or large group 

Grade Level: K-3 

Purpose: Model composing process, some editing, primary proofreading 

Materials Required: Student news, morning news file disk 

Procedures: Each morning or several mornings per week, bring children together to 
report news from their home and neighborhood. The children form a group around the 
computer, and the teacher simply asks, "Who has morning news?" The adult first calls 
on a student to tell the news, and then asks the student to dictate it so it can be typed. 
The child may help type in his or her name or some of the sentences. 


lf the oral text is missing some necessary information, the adult can prompt the student 
or members of the class for additions. For example: if Jessica says, "My dog had 
puppies,” the teacher might ask, "Is that all you want to tell us?" If Jessica is unsure of 
what to add, the teacher may then ask the class, "Does anyone want to know more from 
Jessica about her dog having puppies?" The other students might want to know the 
dog's name, how many puppies were born, the color of the mother and the babies, who 
the father was, and so on. 
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In this example, the teacher would help Jessica craft her oral responses as they are 
added to the typed text. If the students are young, you may only occasionally ask for 
help composing, such as how to start the spelling of a word or how to choose a word to 
describe something. With older students, you can encourage some primary editing for 
punctuation and spelling, and you can model insertions to the text. Once you have 
entered the news of several students, save the file. Later in the day, the students can 
reread the text with assistance from the Talking Text Writer and make a printout to take 
home. Another suggestion is to have the Talking Text Writer act as a reporter by reading 
the students’ text back to the them. 

‘At risk" learners: The adult can assist students as they attempt to dictate news by 
having the Talking Text Writer reread the text aloud so the student can mentally build on 
what has been already dictated. 


Special Event Articles 

Special events articles are news accounts of important events at school and in the 
community. The accounts should be based on direct observations of the events and 
interviews with key participants. 

Grouping: Small groups or pairs 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To report on a special event; compose text based on observations and 
interviews 

Materials Required: Notes from observations and interviews, instant camera (optional) 
Procedures: Students should select an upcoming event to write about. Then they 
should determine the types of information they should gather at the event. After the 
event, students should transcribe their notes into text files, organizing the information, 
editing it, and then printing it out. The printed text can then be combined with photos. 
The news articles should be shared among the various groups or put on a news bulletin 
board. 

"At risk" learners: Clip news articles on special events from the newspaper to examine 
with students. The students should identify the types of information in the articles. Then 
they should follow the procedures above with adult assistance as needed. 


Special Person Interviews 

An important form of news involves the reporting of special accomplishments by local 
residents. These special person reports should be taken primarily from taped 
interviews. 

Grouping: Small group or pairs 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To compose texts with the aid of oral interview data 

Materials Required: Tapes and tape recorder 

Procedures: Have the students pick an important person to interview. Assist students in 
forming questions prior to the interview, and in making a printout of the questions to take 
with them. Students should tape the interview so they can focus on their questions and 
the interviewee's responses rather than taking notes. Later, they can transfer interesting 
information about the person from the tape to a Talking Text Writer file for the news 
article. Then the students can organize and edit the information, sharing the finished 
files with each other. 

"At risk" learners: Select a special person, construct the questions for the interview, and 
conduct the interview with the whole class participating. Have students use the tapes in 
pairs to construct a news article and discuss their choices from the available information. 
Assist the students in editing and proofreading the final version of the article. 
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News Reports 

In news reports, students must write from a research base. They must use primary 
sources from direct interviews and observations, and they must collect information from 
published sources. 

Grouping: I\ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: 3-5 

Purpose: To use primary and secondary sources to write on a news topic 

Materials Required: Observation and interview information, reference information 
Procedures: Students should select topics to write on, and then gather informatiom from 
a variety of sources. They should discuss what type of background information can be 
gained from library research and what is better derived through observations and 
interviews. Students should type the information into files as it is gathered. As the facts 
and details evolve into more complete ideas, students should organize, write, and edit 
their reports. The finished reports should be read to the class with assistance from the 
Talking Text Writer, and printed out for the students to take home. Another suggestion is 
to have the Talking Text Writer act as a reporter by reading the students’ reports back to 
them. 


Newsletters 

Students can use a weekly or monthly newsletter to announce upcoming events and to 
tell about successful happenings at school. 

Grouping: Small group or individuals 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To report on past and future school events 

Materials Required: School calendar to assign events for news coverage 

Procedures: Assign small groups of students to events that they should report on_ within 
a week's time. The news should be handed in on file disks to an editorial group who will 
further shape it. Then it should go to a proofreader for final editing. The newsletter 
should be printed out by a specific deadline (e.g., Friday at noon) so that students 
understand the time constraints of the press in the real world. 


Fictional Stories 

Not all of children's writing comes directly from their own lives or from things in their 
world. Some of the texts are, instead, imaginative stories that reach beyond the child's 
daily experience. Children enjoy writing fictional stories with the Talking Text Writer 
because of the feedback they receive from the speech output and the ability to edit 
drafts. As they create dialogue in their stories, children can “listen to how it sounds." 
They usually become interested in telling longer stories, since it is easy to add ideas as 
they reread the text aloud. 


Printed copies of their texts are important to young story writers. In fact, children tend to 
use the printer more for story writing than any other text form. Children make copies to 
reflect on during the day, and to suggest the next set of ideas for their story. They also 
make copies to use as rough drafts that help decide on the format of the finished article 
and the illustrations they will use. Children usually proofread the final copy very carefully, 
since their strong ownership of the text creates a sense of accountability. In this way the 
microcomputer becomes a printing press that these young writers use to “publish” their 
carefully edited stories. 
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Several favorite story types are described in the following sections: 


Tall Tales 

e Sports Stories 

e Animal Stories 

e Adventure Stories 

¢ Retelling Favorite Stories 


Tall Tales 

Tall tale writing enables children to borrow from their experience with children's 
literature. Tall tales are outlandish stories about hard-to-believe characters that are 
involved in unlikely but amusing events. The settings for a story, however, can range 
from the ordinary to extraordinary. Many tall tales are favorite stories students have 
heard for years. 

Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Encourage students to try various forms of story writing, character and plot 
development 

Materials Required: \llustration materials, examples of tall tales 

Procedures: Allow students to select and read tall tales on file disks. Discuss the basic 
elements of the story form and what the writer is trying to do with it. Encourage the 
students to work on the plot, the setting, and the characters. 


Animal Stories 

In this activity, children draw on their life experiences to create stories about favorite 
animals. The stories may be just about the animals, or they can include human 
characters as well. 

Grouping: Individual or pairs 

Grade Level: K-5 , 

Purpose: Encourage students to try various forms of story writing, character and plot 
development 

Materials Required: \llustration materials, examples of animal stories 

Procedures: Allow students to select and read animal stories on file disks. Discuss the 
basic elements of the story form and what the writer is trying to do with it. Encourage 
students to work on the plot, the setting, and the characters. 


Sports Stories 

In these stories, children tell about a famous athlete at the community, state, or national 
level. They tell about the struggle and challenges atheletes must face to be successful. 
Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Encourage students to try various forms of story writing, character, and plot 
development 

Materials Required: \llustration materials, examples of sports stories 

Procedures: Allow students to select and read sports stories on file disks. Discuss the 
basic elements of the story form and what the writer is trying to do with it. Encourage the 
students to work on the plot, the setting, and the characters. 
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Adventure Stories 

Adventure stories tell about a dangerous journey or of a character's life threatening 
experiences. The setting is often a part of the adventure. The characters are generally 
better persons for their efforts during the journey or challenging experience, but only 
after several trials in which they almost falter. 

Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Encourage students to try various forms of story writing, character and plot 
development 

Materials Required: Illustration materials, examples of adventure stories 

Procedures: Allow students to select and read adventure stories on file disks. Discuss 
the basic elements of the story form and what the writer is trying to do with it. Encourage 
the students to work on the plot, the setting, and the characters. 


Retelling Favorite Stories 

In this activity students retell favorite stories from their point of view. 

Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Encourage students to try various forms of story writing, character and plot 
development 

Materials Required: \llustration materials, stories to be retold 

Procedures: Allow students to select and read stories on file disks. Encourage the 
students to identify the plot, setting, and the important characters. Have the students 
rewrite the story in their own words. 


Poetry 

Poetry writing is a wonderful way for beginning writers to explore the many levels of 
written language. Through poetry, children can explore aspects of sound, structure, and 
meaning. Poetry is especially appropriate for beginning writers because it allows them 
to write in a playful manner. Children can write various types of verse or poems, usually 
by modeling poetic forms they find particularly interesting and fanciful. Some types of 
poetry that are appropriate for young writers are: 

e Picture Poems 

e Silly Words 

¢ Free Verse 

e Rhymed Verse 


e Structured Verse 
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Picture Poems 

Poems can take the form of a picture. Using the word processor, children love arranging 
words to form picture poems. These picture poems take symbolic form through both 
their physical shapes and the words they contain. 

Grouping: \Individuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Explore many levels of written language 

Materials Required: Art materials 

Procedures: Provide several examples of this form of poetry on file disks for students to 
listen to and read aloud. Discuss elements of the structure, meaning, and use of sound 
in these poems. 


Silly Words 

In this activity, children begin to explore sound using rhyme, alliteration, and 
onomatopoeia. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Explore many levels of written language 

Materials Required: Word cards and picture cards 

Procedures: Provide several examples of those poetic techniques on file disks for 
students to listen to and read aloud. Discuss elements of the structure, meaning, and the 
use of sound in these poems. For example: 


kind kitty can climb 
tall trees too tall 


Free Verse 

Free verse is unrhymed poetry of any length and/or rythmic pattern. Children enjoy using 
this form of poetry to comment on things that catch their creative eye in everyday life. 
Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Explore many levels of written language 

Materials Required: Picture cards, photos 

Procedures: Provide several examples of this form of poetry on file disks for students to 
listen to and read aloud. Discuss elements of the structure, meaning, and the use of 
sound in these poems. For example: 


RED 
| LIKE RED 
APPLES ARE RED 
MY SHOES ARE RED WITH PINK LINES 
YELLOW WHITE 
SNOW WHITE 
(Stephanie- Age 4) 
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Rhymed Verse 

Rhymed verse is the most familiar type of poetry. The verse can contain internal as 
well as ending rhymes. Most ending rhyme poems form couplets or some sort of 
rhyming pattern. 

Grouping: I\ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Explore many levels of written language 

Materials Required: Word cards and picture cards 

Procedures: Provide several examples of this form of poetry on file disks for students to 
listen to and read aloud. Discuss elements of the structure, meaning, and use of sound 
in these poems. 


Structured Verse | 

There are other linguistic devices that children can use to create beautiful poems 
besides rhyme. In haiku, senryu, or cinquain poems, the writer uses word patterns and 
the length and number of lines for poetic results. 

Grouping: \ndividuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Explore many levels of written language 

Materials Required: Objects, pictures, or photos 

Procedures: Provide several examples of this form of poetry on file disks for students to 
listen to and read aloud. Discuss elements of the structure, meaning, and the use of 
sound in the poems. 


Haiku poems involve 3 unrhymed lines. The first line is five syllables; the second is 
seven; and the third is five syllables. For example: 


Grandpa time is past 
Thinning hands with long fingers 
Old Man | do love you 


The haiku poet tries to capture a moment, allude to a specific point in time or a season, 
and stress a oneness with nature. 


Similar to the haiku, the senryu is also a three line poem, but it does not restrict the use 
of syllables or require comparable constraints on meaning. For example: 


| like ice cream 
in the summer when it's hot 
It's hard to cool off without it 


The cinquain poem is similar in structure to the haiku. The cinquain form involves five 
lines that number in syllables as follows -2-4-6-8-2. 


The leaves 

Brilliant colors 

Swirling, swishing, blowing 

| love to watch them all fall down 
Fall, fall 
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Other Activities 
Children use the Talking Text Writer for many purposes. Other types of activities 
described in this section include: 


¢ Editorial Groups 

¢ Patterned Books 

¢ Predictive Texts 

¢ Reconstructed Books 

° Word & Question Banks 
¢ Text Libraries 


Editorial Groups 

Grouping: Small group 

Grade Level: 2-5 

Purpose: To encourage editing and proofreading 

Materials Required: The teacher should type onto file disks some text that needs 
improvement. The types of writing problems presented in the text should be within the 
range of the students’ understanding. 

Procedures: Students should form small editorial groups of three or four. Each group 
should be given one of the texts created by the teacher. The students should make 
individual printouts and review the texts on their own. Then they should come together 
at the computer and edit and proof the text. Both the unrevised and improved copy 
should be saved and later presented to the class. 

‘At risk" learners: The activity can be altered in several ways to accommodate a range of 
learners. The degree of task difficulty can be lessened by writing less complicated texts. 
Initially, the teacher may supervise the small editing groups so they develop procedures 
for editing and proofreading. Or, it may be helpful to implement this activity with a larger 
group until students understand more about editing and proofing. Also, students should 
be encouraged to use the Talking Text Writer's speech output to "hear" how the text 
sounds in various versions, and then make judgements about it for editing. 


Predictive Texts 

Once children are able to spell a few words, they begin to dictate and copy statements 
about their everyday experiences. These texts contain mostly repeated sentence 
structures with small changes in vocabulary. Here is an example: "I like my dog. | like 
my new bike. | like the computer." The high repetition in part of the sentence enables 
the children to write more independently. As children seek to describe ideas in more 
detail, these structures appear less often in their writing. But they serve a purpose in the 
earlier writing by providing an easy means of generating text. 

Grouping: \ndividuals and small groups 

Grade Level: K-2 

Purpose: Simple sentence construction 

Materials Required: Provide beginnings to the sentences 

Procedures: Allow students to select sentences to finish with their own endings, 
encouraging them to repeat the structures. 
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Patterned Books 

In this activity, highly predictive stories are typed into files so students can listen to them, 
read along, and print out personal copies to take home. 

Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: K-3 

Purpose: Reading, syntactical development 

Materials Required: Predictive stories typed onto file disks plus copies of the books 
Procedures: Select several predictive stories, (see the list of predictive books below), 
and type them onto file disks. Encourage students to read the stories aloud or silently 
with the Talking Text Writer. Print out stories, and have the children illustrate them to 
create their own copy. 


The following are books with predictive stories that may be used in this activity. 


The Little Engine That Could 

The Three Little Pigs 

There Was an Old Lady 

Too Many Rabbits 

Nice New Neighbors 

Tooley Tooley 

Pocket for Corduroy 

Pig Pig Grows Up 

Each Peach Pear Plum 

All the Pretty Horses 

Old MacDonald 

On Market Street 

Hi Diddle Diddle 

No Roses for Harry 

Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People’s Ears 
Pierre 

Seven Little Rabbits 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff 

Little Fox Goes to the End of the World 
Caps for Sale 


Reconstructed Books 

In this activity, books are cut up as puzzles in the form of words, sentences, and/or 
paragraphs. The students put the books back together as a retelling activity. By 
reconstructing the books, students gain a sense of the elements that go into a story and 
the importance of order and sequence. 

Grouping: \ndividuals or small groups 

Grade Level: 1-3 

Purpose: Semantic and structural reconstruction 

Materials Required: Type stories onto file disks, print them out, and then cut them into 
words, sentences, or paragraphs. 

Procedures: Type several stories onto file disks for children to read and reread. Print 
the stories and cut them into structures (words, sentences, or paragraphs). Allow 
students time to put the story puzzles back together. 

"At risk" learners: Allow students to put the cut up copy on top of an uncut copy, or use 
the Talking Text Writer file disk to read back the completed story first. 


Word Banks 

With the Talking Text Writer, children can create word banks by copying words from 
cards, by having an adult help them spell words, or by inventing phonetic spellings. 
Children like to type words and then use the synthesizer to reread them many times. 
Children with low literacy skills typically soend many sessions writing favorite words 
such as family names or superheroes. This vocabulary writing stage provides the 
children with a simple, non-threatening way to learn the alphabet and letter/sound 
relationships. 

Grouping: \Individual and small groups 

Grade Level: K-2 

Purpose: Vocabulary and spelling skill development 

Materials Required: Word cards and picture cards 

Procedures: Have students establish a word bank by typing in words directly from the 
word cards, or words that represent the images on picture cards. Then have them create 
stories based on those words. 


Question Banks 

Question banks are files filled with questions on a composition topic. The questions can 
be as generic or specific as students want. The questions generate answers which 
become the basis for text. 

Grouping: Whole group or individuals 

Grade Level: K-5 

Purpose: Topic development, research skills, and conceptual development 

Materials Required: File disks with class, or individually generated questions on 
particular topics and themes 

Procedures: Keep an ongoing bank of questions about topics that students may choose 
to answer in their writing. Set aside time for a brainstorming session to develop topic 
questions for the bank. Allow students to review, select, and print questions on their 
topic. 

"At risk" learners: Have students write answers to their questions which they can edit 
into paragraphs by removing the questions and moving the text. 


Talking Text Libraries 

Talking Text Libraries are illustrated stories stored on Talking Text file disks. They are 
available as separate packages from Scholastic Inc. 

Grouping: \ndividuals or pairs 

Grade Level: K-3 

Purpose: Reading comprehension, vocabulary development 

Materials Required: Talking Text Library disks 

Procedures: Allow students to select stories from the Talking Text Library to listen to and 
read along with. Encourage students to make printouts of their favorite stories to take 
home. 









































